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[1 GAN TRUST YOU ?,’’) SAID GODFREY SOMERVILLE, SIGNIFICANTLY. ] 


HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


—p—- 
CHAPTER VII. 


Waenx Nella recovered consciousness. she 
found herself seated in a curious kind of 
summer-ho with a decanter, some wine- 
glasses, and biscuits in a wig bee a small table 
in front of her, and Godfrey Somerville, of all 
people in the world, looking down at her with 
an expression of real anxiety on his face. 

“Mr. Somerville!” she exclaimed, in sur- 
prise, “‘ whatever brought you here ?” 

“ Miss Maynard {” he retorted, with a sar- 
castic smile, “‘ whatever brought you?” 

“I—I came inyolantarily. In fact, I don’t 
ate Tam!” 

* by necessity,” his voice sinking into 
dden snide ~ $ 


“Bat where am 1?” curiosity prevailing 
over every other feeling. id 
aaret you are never fikely to come 

“That doesn’t tell me much.” 

“Tt is all the answer you will get. I never 


su 


asked you to come, Heayen knows. Itis you 
who have forced yourself upon me.” 

“If I did, he fault is Limerick’s—not mine; 
and if the horse is still alive, I will go away as 
soon as I can.’’ 

“You are the bravest girl I ever knew,” he 
said, ssegeepe Would you really have 
the.nerve to ride him hore?” 

“JT. must, there is no other way,” with a 
slight shrug of her shoulders. 

‘* Well,” with a despairing look at the 
drenching rain, ‘‘ you must wait till this storm 
is over.” 

“Do you know that Miss Somerville ;has 
gone to meet you at Copplestone? ” 

‘tT guessed she wo In fact, I was start- 
ing for the train when I met you.” 

*©But you would never have got there in 
time!” looking at him, wonderingly, for his 
cheeks were y pale, and there were dark 
shadows round his eyes. 

“I don’t suppose I should; but she would 
have waited with the patience of a feminine 
Job. Have some wine,’’ taking up the decanter 
and pouring out some sherry; “ you really 








must, or you will never get home,” 


pean. 
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Seeing the wicdom of this argument she put 
the glass to her lips. 

‘*T suppose there is a house clore at hand; 
perhaps you will let me go into it and put up 
my hair?” 

“Don’t put it up, it is beautiful!” 

‘“‘ Bat I couldn’t ride up to the Hall with it 
over my shoulders!” pay 

‘* Why not? A capital excuse for showing it 
ff ” 


“Thanks; instead of showing off, I should 
be quite ashamed.” 

‘* Just like a woman, to be ashamed of a 
trifle, and not mind what really matters.” 
He sat down in a chair, and leant his arms 
upon the table, ‘ You came here against your 
will and against mine, but do you think the 
world would believe it, if it saw you and me 
ay in this cozy little nook?” 7 

he wanted to frighten her away his 
speech answered the purpose, for, flashing 
crimson, she started to her feet. 

“Fetch my horse and let me go!” 

“ Poor Limerick must have a feed cf corn 
and a good rest first. You have no compassion 
on him, or on yourself.” 
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uch as you have,” 
y. ‘You use @he 
ive mie away.” 
m not partic a 
said, slowly, ‘‘ but I would hay: 
sand pounds, if I could have: Taree |e 
you away. Now that you have come,I must 
ask you to stay, as I do not want either your 
life-o¥ Limerick's to-ba on my shoulders,”’ 
“Then go, and leave me alone.” 
‘When I go, I'go with you; bat not in this 
d ing rain...Lamthinking what we 
can concoct to give a plausible explanation of 
our meeting.” 
oi Why not tell the truth ? that is the simplest 
an.’ 





‘‘ Because the trath, though niengit rps ‘ 


inconvenient, You have forced y 
my confidence, and now you mo 
Stay ! I think I have it, 
town by an_ earlier. 
so got ont at Newing 
Alverley in time to 
the way I met you, sto 
brought you to the inn 
storm will account 









‘“* Am T bound to explain my reasons to 
You have never me with your 
ship,#o why sheild I take you into my confi- 
dence?” 

“There is no reason, s0 pray don’t,” the 
colour rising in her cheeks as she tried-to coil 
her hair into aknob. ‘ We have been enemies 
from the first, and, from what I see, are likely 
to remain 50.’ 

His only answer was to catch up the luxu- 
riant masses of bright gold and kiss them 
passionately, 

“ Mr. Somerville!” her eyes opened wide in 
indignant surprise. 

“T couldn’t help it. You flung them jast in 
front of me, so I was tempted.” 

od wish I had a pair of scissors to cut it all 
oO ” 

“Here is a knife,” drawing one from his | 
pocket. ‘ Cut it off, and give it to me.” 

She twisted her hair round hastily out of 
reach, and replaced her hat. 

“Why did you doit?’ she said, reproach- 
fully. “It could have oe only out of spite 
— because you hate me 

“Do I hate you?” he said, dreamily. “I 
wish to heavens I did!” 

Then he disappeared quickly ‘into the rain, 
and left her alone, 

Soon afterwards astable-boy passed, d 
on a small pony. The minutes went 
by ; the rain ceased, but the thander still 
tered in the distance, and the sky was bung 
with heavy cloude. 
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ay was so lonely, and #0 Aired 
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after ten years or so of 
ao bliss, to find that the world has got on 

well without them ?” 
}paupers.’ 
“You 





orm old enough in ON tals to atone 
gold enciugh in yo 


insolent smile, 
like ours who weet 











‘It is only a girl with a face 
to be poor.” 

Ing fo ibe poor is ridi- 
to gem at her ease; 
eng to be rich—and the 

















“T should only 
walking towards th 

“You have do 
nothing condition 
to answer me?” 
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- ‘upon her ae 
“Don't be Saoumeet, T'll take 

You owe me something for this ; a , 

| like, you will never pay.” 
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An old-fashioned looking © 
by an ungainly bay mate, — peared in the 
carriage-drive from under the deep shadow of 
the tfees, At a-sign from Somervi'le:the 
stable-boy who was ingce it pulled up, and 
waited at a little 
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D give lance at the mys- 
terious house ; ‘bat the ory} in its pathetic in- 
‘tonsit curdled the blood in her veins, and 

seonien still to ring in her ears, as they tore 
pe nae the road at a dangerous rate. 
Postwe they were miles away from She shade 
the gloomy. il ilexed/ @dairey spoke 
trot & me, 
“ Did you hear my p&rrot? I brought the 
bird — the West Indies, and)she i is the oly 
thing on earth that is devoted me.” 
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‘Athy ubt 34;73883. 
°*/Bliea Bons beme nest fit-ognba. dlebed y ‘would; aye -been. . ingly siovable. "T am so sorry, but Limerick ran away With 
Wao Alf of boseexg sbaad 1 was & doe eveningr — ast e tat th Pr te,” she began, 'timidly. 
“T ipewwds not tell you, tor the “twesibidth. ti tue noshyai tinged the sky mths TRG - 24 Never mind, *my dear, so-long ‘as you' ure 
that L.oax rt let aearing hess vivi pow faye of colour.to the Jahgti mat tt pony rosy arid the Baronet put h's hand kindly 
igently. homonts, he snithee ch 6: i a shoulder. “I suppose the poor horse 
a ning , jot were viding fh ii e for?” 
1a ‘ih ve th cows were” Haghing “ Not « bit, Mr, Sémeérville; you said ‘there 
wg yO i Ae pe’ lover, co nae a eee the thatter — him athe oe 
ined repos a g | me {ato | ‘‘But where havsyoulett him ‘inthe 
Boiled SiR i satis Ca ee opts the hollows | “high road, ‘Thope:” 
: I taid, gto Fine it" (Botan lls, -.where the woods. werd “At the Red Ploughshare,” séid Godfrey, 
ot Audi Te ‘42, nH vet be neti in a Lcty oly Sap oe te nena prom Bt ee. he would pa. ‘taken 
Miifobi Bad ode mod oat an th “to-be celhing Stt9E ep e | ‘A, afd | car y have ‘promise send ‘him 
ofan ? om ann ods E cy the,damp, brown; earth, amelt d ; home in the morning.’ 

“Not oar ‘Pbht “it is | the heavy s of rain. iit. ‘see ed! “+ Fratwel bétter serid for him at once? ”’ 
against the pra ities éyer bs re.and there in the cottages, where tiréd |’ ‘Oh, tear no ! hastily, “ he‘will be al! the 
try.” irers were receiving ‘their “‘réward, i | etter: dr a night's rest after that frantic Pde. 

: Pf le the’ dbxinaai | ‘tndig- homely bread and. bacon, for thefr’ mtd: panne thy Barprise when Iwas ‘strolling 

nant hike | ntleran to instilt me with their wives by thetr ee atid theix “Teistire a the high road~-—” 

swite sh at sour D “ght wa? Sleepiigiu the peaceful savity of | “Bat how were ‘You ‘on ‘the ‘hith rod?” 
ve ede Sk! their English homes in'a little ‘vot grad a, curiously. * You’ tdld tis‘to itféet 

“TI don’t suppose that you remémber tttat | cofner. P yon. 
you are one.” | as in those lowly“hemies, phiaeyacztnts Mea ae Thai down by an earlier ‘train. 

“ Sometimes,” moodily flicking his whip, |‘rickfekds ripenitig@or:the coming: diarvest, ’'T Kite Hould gét there teo ‘ston for » HO I 
‘*T forget “am;-or-wish=I weren’t. I din iw ptrl’s heart, which strugyled through fogngbt t would’ sary Newington’ awalk 

perplexity took ‘sunny by and-by,"' | the rest of the A lucky thing that I did, 


should like to have been born a Red Indian, 
without: the: ch »the nes of 
civilization. Here we are sabia 
try L we nt n, like C re. for 
Retcnpwetian, 
Goatvey Lh genoa 
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; : three minntes. ts 
“Tw rather that,” rl véring, 
s¢ than go, goodness knows ie hk eben 
‘Mach mere en es ‘the,bother of 

on imeptidbt,’?/ wbruted mm aaner 
“ Say you avon’: peadiby 8 n@J!il dxive you home 
intone teen dé timei’ “I don't want-t6 be-hum- 
bin chien here: adhetine ery eithout 


iW Oui’ 


ac ae wilt hang head 


“Bat: woul be novelty,” swith: @ aneor 
out witha md Dihy | ‘parrot — 
i peer w 

turned: imto/4 scrbeching woran,and inno- 

yn ee ant wooo EY; ao 

one wah 0 ¥ en axed 
“ Honour sh pe ! deaning over 

— witha in 


evDtel apoos, shell 


cuties 

+ Then .zighit-ahostttace,”’ neni thi a 
cart round ‘at the ee We shall 
fe hae, mow, before they mv cared ef 
the lasti cadrde?)\).: 

Under any. other: circumstances the drive 





to ne. 
yt halt fttreo- 


Pod sullen despair in a man’sjwhdo hadi marely 
-ktiownt whatit wascto be happy, unlésa he’ had 
\steeped bis soul im opium, or: dramk.:te0! mls: 
glasses of champagne, » -{ 

Godirey: Somerville never spoke faurwnird ag | 
he drove moodily ‘towards the -hoase, which 
eseemed move ‘liddai achome->to. him! than amy } 
other spotonoéarth.. And ‘Eleanor: Mayniied 
was ‘silent,: oteenthankfal «toube défe in, 
peace, whilst anave trotted ebriskiy:f6wn 
“the browd: road whieh ‘led to'safexy|.and ‘the (“8 
wat welcenie ‘of sympathetic fribnds, . » 
vet ‘turned into: the park-gates, he aul, 
J 


aw oynicalsmi 

Lot] f Eoseved: your life:a hundred. times | vat 
dobt supposexyeu wwotild-show me -# spark of; 
gratitude. You are one of thosewemen whom) 
‘a°man nightserve and serve again, and yet! 
each time only-get a kick for his'pains,” 

*O¥ou’ ate-mistaken. lf. a friend) did: mic: 
Pr — aa should take great. carelto.ipeiy| 

ai.” 

“Tort it areal eervive to stop your ihewse| f 
‘and bring youvhome?’’ if 

© Yes > but: -you wore: very glad ito: do-to, be. 
‘owase I was in: way’ ik | 

4 Tome, bit Serviceowas: the satan.” f 

'°*6Qh, Gear no,’ with a decided shake of the: 
hewd. ‘* Anyhow, I promise to you.’? 
_ “Now atponce:’’ amd» be leant-forward; his! 
wren: ashight flush-rising on. his pale! 


Pate ighioventa, contemptucusly, as she 
bhished; and drew away from him:-as far’ as! 
she could, *'T: pay ‘you sufficiently by my 
“silence.” 

“No dowbt it-wil>be-am ¢fiort to you, dor a 
‘wom it’s tongue leves to blab, —Here we “are, 
and ‘ses what-itds ¢o ‘be wanted —half-a-dozen, 
foot mien to open the dooryand’ the richest ati 
in Blonkelive ready to fetap-into iny évmeb” be x 
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CHAPTER Tx. 
£On, Godlrey hist you?’ aid Meta Somer- 
ville hetd out botly berlittle-bauds. ‘in ecstatic 
weleome, “‘and dear Nella, who I. thdught 
was dead: lo bave beén cso cutterly miserable, 
abont you. iBut where's Limerick ? ” 

Nella looked colély at Mr. Somerville, 

‘‘ Limevickd&in very conifortable quarters, 
-where hé will spend the night,’ stopping to) 
taxeioff his dust coat, after the first greetings 
were: over...‘ Tei people of the Red Plough- 
share will send him home to-morrow.mtonning,’’ 

“ Batho tdid he get there? ” opening, her eyes 
in-aniézement. 


“ Ask Misa Maynard, or rather, don’t 49k-her' 
snything till we've had some dinner. How’! 
d'ye do, uncle? Had you-given me up?’’ 
“Very nearky;”,-eaid Sir Edward, witha 
smile, ‘‘ we heveriknow when to count on 

But it was Miss Maynard ‘who pat machete | 
such a fright, that two ofthe grooms were | 

















off,about an coms, ago in search of | 
her,” ; 


bi 


pt 
he 


hore 


emptyin his glass of cha 
12 nh an Mies Ma aiid fe 
and I was nenely € 

came down with 


for Limatick was pom along at racing Speed, 
fay i ie ae onty-clitiging'on, T believe, 
Me or T made” ‘dart’ at 


he 
gonna Lg yo 1 ejaculated Meta; ‘her 
ANGE 8 joing with admiration, 
just xan: its; dnd make ‘myself 
Bal Bh »” gaid Néla, Hurtfedly, feeling 
P th ‘could not ‘stand by to countenance the 
a wh Sonterville was 
n 80 will'T,”” he said, instantly, “Tam 
famished to talk 
é have dottie ‘frierids with ws to: “night,” 
said Sir Edward, “but you two shall dite at a 
é table.” 
‘s 4nd I will act audiotice,” and Meta, hav- 
ie fpng nger any attraction in the hall, remem- 
() 


ér-cutlet “in the dining: 106%, 
med fo eat it; but, alas, a too 7éa- 


ana sotinan had oartied it off, amd the 
course, had béen so long aelayéd. “that 
he could not Order it back. 


eget Fairfax sat at Lady Sottervifle’s 
jand.. He was a soldierly-lookihg man, 
“@ sunburnt face and a izzly' moustachés ; 
exe8. gjwere untisually bright, and wandered 
fot face to face, as if ferréting otit the ideas 


he 
fr 





‘| of their owners ; whilst a quiet smile hing 


about the corners of his mouth, as if he were 
seoretly amused at the nét résult. 

His, wife was fair and cOmmonplace, just 
good-looking enotigh not to rr giaied the jewels 
which adorned her ample neck 

After a few éager inquiries from Lady 
Somerville thé conversation wént on in an 
es! How, till, after a hasty toilette, the two 

das rivals Came in and took their places at 

@ table, and were subjected to a ¢rdzs- 
bie of questions. 

y: dear- child, I am so thankfal to see 
yout”. shid the hostess, fervently, as she held 
ont her hand to Nella as she passed, and drew 
her down to be kissed. “I have not known a 
moment's peace since they came back without 


y 

ata was pleased, but felt as if she doula 
eeatealy, peak, she was 80 utterly tired out. 
‘inking a glass of wine she revived, 
and mab able to eat a little dinner ; thodgh 
what she en to do was to g6 to ‘bed, bat 
had not the courage to say eo. 

“Well, Godfrey!” called out Sir Edward 
from the bottom of the table, when he thought 
he had left a decent interval for the satisfying 
of his tn ew’s appetite; ‘‘you stopped the 
what happened next?” 
the. first thing that bya ‘wg 

ne at aught, 

into my aris, 

ked by her hair, which 
& run.” 


"A very enviable predicament,” and Sir 


‘Edward Guailed, whilst Nella’s cheeks burned, 
and Meta fidgeted on her chair. 


“Charming at any other time or place,” 
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with a malicious glance at the girl who hated 
him; “but I confess I had my hands fall. 
Sethe. I had Limerick to manage as 
well.” 

“ But you forgot the horse,” said Colonel 
Fairfax over his shoulder. 

“Not I. Women are delightful creatures, 
but horses beat them into fits.” 

“ Godfrey ! Godfrey! how can you be so 

ane??? 

“Well, uncle, I tell the truth.” 

“When it suits you,” said Nella, in a low 
voice. 

‘*T'll pay you for that,” he returned in a 
whisper ; then added, aloud: “‘ Whatever my 
feelings, I gave Miss Maynard the preference; 


“ Didn’t you tell him that I should be back 
directly ?” 


“T did, miss; and, what is more, T told him 
where you were coming from. He made no 
doubt he should meet you on the road before 
he turned off by the Red P’ “ae 

“Did he go past the inn?” a sudden fear 

her mind lest he might have seen her 
in the dog-cart with Godfrey Somerville. 

“Yes, miss, a long way past that to Mr. 

t’s place, en Chase, There's 
a very gloomy bit of road that way, which 
people Son't like on the dark winter after- 
noons. The shortest cut is by a lonesome 
tower, which they do say is haunted.” 

“ Nota tower buried in dark trees that are 


for I only akg cere at a gate till further | almost black? 


notice, whilst I fetched her water from the 
ditch, twisted up her hair in an artistic coil 
with hardly a ye to do it with, carried 
her in my arms to the inn, watched her like a 
baby through a prolonged attack of hysterics, 
and, finally, brought her home as soon as we 
could get a trap to convey us.” 

“ Miss Maynard, is this truth, or non- 
senss ?’’ asked Meta, rather sharply. 

“‘I can vouch for Mr, Somerville’s stopping 
my horse, and bringing me home.” 

“And you can’t contradict the rest!” fix- 
ing his eyes upon her, as if to remind her of her 
on 


“No; but I was insensible you see, for a few 

Fern pes she = ees wpe EK oe 

ave given anything to have the s of a 
man and knock him down. 

“Upon my word, Godfrey, you are a lucky 
man!” exclaimed his uncle with 
eyes. “ When I was a young fellow I shoul 
not have minded spending an afternoon with a 
young lady undersuch romantic circumstances, 
No doubt the people at the Red Ploughshare 
took F ve for a runaway couple!” 

‘*That’s the nuisance of a thing that hap- 
pens in the country. . I daresay in a few days 
the accident will be magnified into an elope- 
ment; but those who know the truth must 
make it their business to contradict it.” 

“That we shall,” said Meta, cordially. 
Then turning to Nella, who was playing with 
some ice sream on her plate, she observed in 
a low voice, “ Whilst we were out to-day your 
friend Mr. Oyril Vere called, and left a card.” 

“Called here?” her eyes brightening, her 
lips quivering at the mere sound of the familiar 
name. 

“Yes; Somers asked him to come in and 
wait, but he said that he had no time to lose, 
as he was leaving the neighbourhood before 
the end of the day.” 

“ He will come again? ” eagerly, as if every- 
thing depended on the answer. 

‘Not if he leaves the Arkwrights this even- 
ng; but, of course, before long he will be 
coming to see them again,” she added, com- 
= y. ‘Godfrey says he knows them so 
Ww . 


“ Uncommonly well, I should say,” with a 
sarcastic smile. 

But the words and the smile were alike lost 
on Nella Maynard. ‘‘He came—and I never 
saw him!”.she could think of nothing else, 
Whilst the talk went on around her, and she 
sat as in a dream, seeing, instead of flowers 
and fruit and decanters of wine, a fair, frank 
face, with a pair of honest blue eyes which 
had never deceived man, woman, or child—or 
even an animal that trusted him, Ah! how 
she longed for a sight of him! The mere re- 
membrance of his kindly, truthful nature was 
like a breath of fresh air in a fetid atmo- 
sphere. 

Ween the long dinner was over, Meta kindly 
suggested that she should go and lie down on 
the sofa in the boudoir, and not come into the 
drawing-room till it was time for tea. To this 
Nella willingly assented. She was utterly 
tired out, both in body and mind, and wanted 
to get away from everybody, and be at peace, 

As she crossed the hall she met the butler, 
and coald not refrain from questioning him 
about the gentleman who had called that after. 


“The very place, miss.” 

“ Why, you can’t have seen it, for I never 
have,” said Meta, paces a . 

“ I—I—think somebody mentioned it,” sud- 
denly growing crimson. 

*¢Who could? Not Godfrey?” as she led 
the way into the boudoir, and pushed the sofa 
pe means; ae, sor ee that not a breath of 
air might be lost. 

‘Mr. Somerville? I never talk to him un- 
less I can help it,” and Nella, with a weary 

igh, threw herself down on the couch. 

“You had plenty of opportunity this after- 
noon. Come, you must own that you like him, 
when he has saved your life,” arranging the 
pillow more comfortably as she spoke. 

‘*T never hated any man one-half so much.” 
There was an unmistakable accent of sin- 
cerity about the sentence which made Meta 
laugh, and her heart bound with a sense of re- 
lief. Ever since their arrival together she had 
been distracted by the pangs of jealousy, but 
if farther intercourse only increased their 
mutual dislike it was all right, and she had no 
cause for fear. 

After providing Nella with a bottle of eau- 
de-cologne she went softly out of the room, 
re me age the tired girl would have a com- 
fort nap. But sleep was rendered im- 
possible by the acute regret Nella felt at 

issi coasin, for it is hard to fall into a 
dose when you hare a pain in your mind, If 
she had stopped at home that afternoon, 
or if she had'but met him in the road, at least 
she would have known by this time whether 
there was any truth in the report that linked 
his name with the lovely heiress! One word 
—one look—even the way in which he shook 
hands would have told her something ; and 
something was better than nothing—anything 
was better than this wretched uncertainty, 
which kept her hankering after memories, 
which, a. he had put aside or forgotten. 
Even apart from any sentimental considera- 
tions she would have been so dearly glad to 
talk to him—even to hear how many new 
—_ had joined the book club at sleepy 

Istone, or how many sinners had been con- 
verted by the preaching of her reverend uncle. 
But it was no use to lie there and make her- 
self miserable about what could not be helped. 
He had gone away, but she might write to 
him and tell him how sorry she was to miss 
him, and hint that it would be by no means 
unpleasant to hear that there was a chance of 
his coming to the neighbourhood again. 

This thought comforted her a little, and she 
closed her eyes with an approach to a smile 
hovering round her lips. Half-an-hour or 
more had passed away in melancholy cogita- 
tion. The gentlemen had come out of the 
dining-room, and were smoking their cigars in 
the garden. 

The drawing-room door opened and shut, 
footmen passed up and down the hall, as if 
carrying in the paraphernalia for tea. — 
Suddenly a step came close to the window, 
the smoke of a cigarette floared over her head, 
and a pale face stooped over hers. 

“TI can trust you?” said Godfrey Somer- 
ville, significantly. 

‘You can,” firmly and distinctly. Lin 
Then he stepped back into the moonlit 





noon. 


garden and Meta, who had opened the door 


ee a 
0 hands alone 
in the hall. Pere iirten toot 

“T can trust yon?’’ “What did those words 


mean spoken by to Eleanor 
Maynard? What could mean except that 
secret between 


some 
! A secret between two who 


her guests with the quiet, patient courage of 
her nature, 
(To be continued.) 








Vauve the friendship of him who stands by 
you in the storm. 

Tuznz is a great deal of thoughtless inter- 
ference by parents with the enjoyment of 
their little ones,—interference which confers 
no happi on father or mother, but which 
serio lessens the happiness of the children. 


instance of pid. vegeta sbie growth that has 
e as 
been heard of since Tuasien eden ¥hd of 
Jack the Giant Killer is one which has been 
related to us by Professor Stowe of an aloe, or 


century- now gro on the grounds of 
one OL ile aalguhonra Of , Plorida. 


This aloe, di a period of several weeks, 
from the last of April to the latter part 
increased in height at the rate 


of , actually 1 

of twelve inches a day—or an inch an 
hour, night and day—until it attained a height 
of forty-two feet. Having reached that height, 
the tree—for it is nothing else than a tree— 
leaned over on a neighbourly -tree to 
take a rest. When Professor Stowe left Man- 
darin, the last week of May, the flower-stems 
had come out, but up to the end of June it had 
not yet blossomed. Oy. .: ee aloe, on 
i the English opsedia, has a pe 0 

fre ten to seventy years, according to climate. 
“ When fully mature, it produces a gigantic 
flower-stem, forty feet in height, and perishes.” 
In Florida one sees many of these plants in 
various stages of wth ; but we think there 
are few cases in which the growth is so rapid 
as in this one related by Professor Stowe. 


Krrcuen Economy.—The better the cook; the 
more ecoaomy will be practised. What your 
so-called good plain cooks throw away an in- 
wey tee ae artiste will make into entrées. 

e French are a nation of cooks, and they 
cannot afford to dine without . Probably 
the contents of our dustbins more than 
pel ewes Serre France. I will give 


a very simple oe of what I term economy 
inthe living of middle-class families. 
We all know grand old-fashioned piéce de 
resistance, the sirloin of beef. Who not 


seen it in its last stages ?—the under-cut gone ; 
the u part dug out, on which some greedy 

i after the 
but who, at 


kennel. Suppose, now, L 
off before the joint was roasted, and placed in 
a little salt water, a nice, wholesome, and 

eable hot dinner would have been obtain. 
able with the assistance of some boiled greens 
and potatoes. A little forethought in’ there 





matters constitutes real economy. © 
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BROWN AS A BERRY. 


a ee 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—(continued.) 


As Berry drives back along the shady road, 
the syce sitting with folded arms and impas- 
ive face behind her, she wonders if it can 
possibly be that only five days have elapsed 
since she went that way before. Now that 
‘she has sent him oy away, she feels 
as if she could have pardoned any sin in John 
Carew that was not actually against herself, 
It seems now foolishly Quixotic to have taken 
up the cudgels for a wrong committed so long 
ago; and after all, Margaret is dead, and no- 
thing can bring back the happiness she has 
missed. She is spoiling all her own existence 
from an over-wrought sense of honour and 
what is just. 

Then, again, if it is right that she should 
give him up, surely she might at least keep 
unmated! Because she is debarred from the 
est is no very good reason that she should 
joyfully accept a worse substitute. It is better 
to have the wholly bad than a half good. 
Matrimony is no haven (or heaven) in itself; 
it is the person with whom we try it makes all 
the difference in the world. . 

To marry Ronald May, to Berry appears an 
anmitigated evil. Why to humour a chimera 
of Eve’s, must she give up all that is sweet 
— holy in her life—the right of memory and 


It is a monstrous and unwarrantable sacri- 
fice to require of her. Yet, on the other hand 
is it not a mockery that when she first heard 
the story which was the cause of Margaret’s 
sad fate, she had been so justly indignant as 
to declare her intention of never marrying at 
all; and that now her resolution is so weak- 
ened that she has even contemplated a union 
with the very man who wrought the wrong. 

_Once more her mood changes. A sensa- 
tion of hopelessness creeps over her. Utterl: 
despondent she asks herself why she should 
‘deny to Eve what costs so little to give. What 
can it matter whether the remnant of her days 
is spent as maid or wife? She cannot live 
jong, she feels assured ; it would be impossible 
with such a pressure lying heavy on her heart. 
Let her at least die nobly, not grudging the 
prs bs of the ashes of her life, inasmuch 
as it add to the glory of her funeral pyre. 

She has almost worked herself up to the 
enthusiasm of a second Dido, but Rani Tol is 
uo Carthage; and when a horseman passes, 
staring curiously at her tear-stained face, she 
‘is brought back to herself, and exaggerated 
heroism is succeeded by a touch of common- 
‘sense less exalted perhaps and less rare but 
more suited to this work-a-day world. 

To avoid further unwelcome encounters, 
which would be iaevitable did she proceed alo: 
‘the main road, she gets out of the carriage onl 
sends it home, Then she descends by a nar- 
tow path to a lower road, comparatively 
unfrequented, from which she can abo take a 
short cut home, 

It has been raining the night before, and her 
frock soon becomes wet passing over the dank 
grass and flaps dolefully about her feet. She 
almost wishes she had remained comfortably 
seated in the carriage and risked a possible 
meeting with anyone she knew. 

Being so damp and uninviting she is doubly 
surprised to she is not the only adventu- 
rous one, and to hear voices near her, only a 
little way down the khud. 

She recognizesone as Colonel Chester, and is 
‘bout to hail him and claim his escort home, 
when something that he says attracts her 
amazed attention, and she stops spell-bound. 

“ Have you not injured me enough,” he is 
saying, with repressed bitterness, “that you 
— risk destroying my present happiness as 

“Is it happiness, Alick? Do you know, I 
was rade enough to doubt it when I saw you 
together first. That pale-faced eae chap A 
enough I beers ert seemed capable of 


love—such love as I——” 


“My wife is not so demonstrative as—as 
women I have known,” he breaks in, stiffly, yet 
forbearing to give too sharp a point to the sar- 
casm, perhaps from some rare feeling of pity 
for her plight. 

Berry canseethem now. Colonel Chester is 
standing and glances about him restlessly as 
though unwilling to remain, and perhaps with 
an idea of escape. But the woman who is with 
him, though crouched upon the ground, has 
laid her two hands upon his feet to detain 
him, and her eyes are lifted hungrily to his. 
Bat she gains from him no crumb of comfort. 

** Don’t you think we had better bring this 
ill-advised interview to an end?’ he asks, 
ace, 

“Not yet!—oh, Alick! not yet! Itis the 
ore I have troubled you, and will be the 
as’ ” 

**T hope so! ’’ briefly. 

“T wanted so much to hear you speak—to 
know from your own lips that I was forgiven !” 
she goes on, with a wistful gentleness that 
seems impervious to rebuff. 

“T have said so. Is not that sufficient, or 
cannot you let the facts speak for themselves ?” 

“ She is very lovely, I know, and good I am 
sure,”’ the woman answers, humbly. ‘‘ But 
do you love her as you once loved me—and, 
Alick, does she love you?” 

She looks keenly in his face for the truth, 
and finds it in the involuntary quiver that 

asses through his frame. 

““By what right do you dare to question 
e asks, furiously. 

“ Right!” she repeats after him, scornfully ; 
“if it came to that, and I told my story, I 
fancy she would not dispute my claim. She 
looks pure and proud enough to concede the 
point at once—and gladly, if it were not for the 
shame,” 

“Shame! how dare you breathe the word 
in conjuction with her name!” he exclaims, 
beside himself with wrath. 

* Let her be the judge,” she suggests, with 
an accent of malice in her tone, that shows she 
has not always been so meek as she is now. 

*“Woman! You would not go to her!” 

“No; what would be the good?” she 
answers, with a sigh. “Since, if you had no 
other refage in the world, you would not come 


She rises slowly, and turns away as though 
with the intention of leaving him at once ; and, 


fearful of discovery, only stays to pick 
up a handkerchief that is ving on the ground 
at her feet, and speeds swiftly and silently 


away. 

She does not stop to breathe until she 
reaches Baby's Kingdom, and then she sits 
down beneath the shady trees, and for the first 
time allows herself leisure to think. It has 
oP amerg so quickly, almost like panoramic 

ows, that are gone just as you have dis- 
covered what they were meant to represent. 

She had only seen the woman’s face as she 
moved to come away; but some instinct had 
told her all along that it was the “ other Mrs, 
Chester.” 

She examines the handkerchief half-fear- 
fully, and somehow feels little surprise that it 
is marked with the name “ Aline,” and has 
above the crest she knows so well—a hand up- 


raised. 

It is Colonel Chester’s crest, and the hand- 
kerchief is identical with that she found before 
his marriage with her sister. 

Who can this woman be, and what her 
ona relation with him? Her language had 

too warm andimpulsive to be that of a 
sister or anyone connected by the often little- 
heeded ties of blood. And yet other supposi- 
tions are too shameful to be entertained. Nor 
will she readily believe that Colonel Chester 
would do so much wrong to the woman he 
pretends to love, as to marry her with another 
wife alive. 

She can only ju from what the woman 
has said and see ; itis impossible to gather 
anything from him, -His character and past 
are hidden too completely and effectually by 





carefully contracted habit of self-control, Of 
whatever the mystery may consist, she herself 
is powerless to help or interfere; she can only 
watch and wait, letting the future unravel 
what it will, choosing its own place and time. 

With an idea of postponing the evil-day, 
she tears the handkerchief to tiny shreds and 
buries them in the [ground. Then removing 
the still wet soil from her hands, she walks 
quietly home, reflecting, with a shudder of 
repulsion, that she will never again willingly 
go near the place where twice she has been so 
violently shocked, Bas 2 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Berry wonders a little that she does not see 
anything of Eve when she arrives. 

‘*Mem sahib is in her room,’ the ayah 
gives her to understand ; but when she goes to 
the door, intending to ask for admitiance, 
Colonel Chester's voice inside deters her. 
He has reached home first, and she must have 
stayed longer than she knew on the hill-top 
brooding over what she had seen. 

A second time that day she becomes an un- 
willing and involuntary listener. 

Eve is speaking first softly, and pleadingly 
as it appears, but her accents are too low to 
distinguish what she says ; then her husband’s 
deeper, angrier tones are heard plainly in 


reply. 

n The matter must be clinched at once! I 
will brook no shilly-shallying in my house!” 

He has spoken in unmistakable displeasure ; 
while instinctively Berry feels that she has 
caused his wrath, and wonders what new evil 
is boded by his words. 

Waiting to hear no more, she repairs to her 
own room and hastily dons an evening gown— 
the simplest she can find. She wears no 
flowers. There are none laid out for her, and 
she does not trouble to ask for them. She is 
too dispirited and bewildered to make an 
elaborate toilette, but the pretty piquant face 
require 80 little to set it off, and she looks very 
sweet and fresh when she is ready to descend. 

Eve is in the drawing-room, and when Berry 
enters she manages to give her a danger signal 
in the form of an apologetic glance and warn- 
ing compression of the mouth, More she 
dare not do, as her husband is in the room, 
watching their meeting narrowly. 

‘** Hope you were not vexed at our sending 
for you,”’ says Mrs. Chester, pressing her lips 
lightly on Berry’s cheek as it is presented to 
her for sisterly greeting. 

“ Of course, she is only grateful!” breaks in 
Colonel Chester, decidedly. “It is not often 
young ladies fly from their lovers the very day 
after betrothal.” 

“Have you seen Ronald often?” falters 
Berry, feeling that something is required of 
her 


“Not once. It was partly on that account 
we sent for you home, Eve and I were both 
unwilling that anything should come between 
ou,” 
ee I do not remember expressing an opinion 
to that effect !’’ contradicts Eve, coldly. 
‘‘ Then I have misstated your sentiments?” 
raising his eyebrows in assumed surprise. 
‘*T did not even think it!’ is the petu- 
lant reply. ‘‘I merely said, and say now, that 
—that—lovers are best left to their own 
devices.” 
“* And you need not, certainly, have fear for 
us. Ronald and I understand each other per- 
fectly,’”’ interpolates Berry with decision. 
Colonel Chester looks at her, to see if he can 
detect the intention of any double ~~ in 
her words; but she is leaning back in a low 
armchair,and her face is hidden behind the 
huge black fan she is waving to and fro. 
“T am delighted to hear,’ he returns, with 
a sarcasm which denotes nothing of the plea- 
sure expressed, ‘‘that matters have righted 
themselves since—since you wrote that letter !”” 
Both sisters flushed angrily—as they always 
do at any reference to that unfortunate occar- 
rence. 








the mask of indifference he wears, and his 


Eve rises, and placing herself before a mirror 
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urns the conversation to a more congenial 
subject. 

‘*Ig my dress very unmourning?” she asks, 
anxiously. “I do so detest dead white !"’ 

Certainly me pe to the uttermost verge 
of what is con complimentary to one’s 
relations to wear after their dé . 

The soft, ‘white Indian maslin gown is so 
decidedly a cream white that it almost ap- 
proaches to a yellow; and yellow roses, whose 
outside leaves are sweétly-tinted pink, nestle 
wherever they can’ find a place, clustering in 

her golden hair, and lying close to her 
snowy, heaving breast. 

“ You ought to have lived in the golden age, 
when giants were upon the earth and the sons 
of Heaven came down and married the 
daughters of men, seeing that- they were very 
fair |’? deolares Barry, with an unwonted ac- 
cession of enthusiasm which ‘vents itself in 
exalted speech. “ You aro too fair ‘for these 
prosaic times. It is abstrd you should be mar- 
ried to a merely mortal man!” 

Colonel Chester does not seem offended at 
the praise, which in a degree might be s2id to 
reflect unflatteringly upon himse He is too 
passionately proud of his beautiful wife. Eve 
blushes and looks pleased, but thinks it only 
modest to demur. 

“I was talking ‘of my gown,” she objects, 
pursing up her lips to conceal a rippling smile. 

“Ahl if you mean that,” Berry, ex- 
periencing a quick reaction after her somewhat 
extravagant laudation, “ that is about as 
much mourding—or less—than at ‘old maid 
would wear-for a favourite cat!” 

Eve frowns, and Colonel Chester laughs, but 
before either can- speak the door opens and 
an arrival is announced. 

It is the first big dinner they ‘have given 
since Berry has been with them, and the girl 
is amused and interested at all she-eees, “It is 
what in India isealled a “burra khang,” ard all 
the burra sahibs with their‘no less burra mem- 
sahibs bave been invited, and in-mest vases 
have also come, 

Ronald May is the last to arrive, @nd 
directly Colonel Chester has whispered the'few 
words that consigns Berry to his -care, the 

troop into the dining-room. 

The table is a mass of soft*hued flowers and 
ferns, which reflect themselves in the polished 
glass and silver, and in the mirror plateaux 
laid beneath. All the linen is ‘like snow—so 
white and smooth ; and the ‘plate ‘is brought 
to sash a pitch of brightness that the least 
speck would have been noticed? and ‘doubled in 
its sheen. ; 

Berry smiles as she remembers the tr palat- 
able feast to which Colonel Chester had ‘been 
invited before he married. She wonders if ve 
has ever compared it with these daintier énter- 
taimments she has it now in her® power to 
give. 

Some dozen or more kitmatghars are in the 
room, some tambling over each other ‘in their 
efforts to be of service, some standing with 
folded arms behind their master’s chairs—a 
favourite attitude of repose, But if they are 
inferior to the much-abused British domestic 
in point of energy, at least appearances are in 
their favour ; they are ornamental, if not use- 
ful, and their sometimes irritating, dignified 
calm is always preferable to the cockreyism 
that peeps out in every whispered query of the 
half-educated Saxon. 

The servants of the house are conspictous 
among the rest ina pretty, fancifullivery that 
adds to the ——— of the room. ‘Eve likes 
to see them well appointed; and spends ‘mtch 
trouble and time, besides “many styses, in 
keeping ‘them so nye in—always a 
difficult matter with a native; They have a 
primitive idea that clothes were: ‘meant “for 
warmth and not decoration OCathyle ‘has it 
in Sartor Resartus), ‘This ‘idea they ‘carry 


out by sleeping in them, if possible, in their 
littlesmoke-begrimed huts, or by other equally 
destructive misuses. 

Berry hasampletime for thought, for Ronald 
is utterly nonplaussed and silent, while her 
other neighbour, Mr. Blythe, is never in a 


feeling that he 
really sincere affection for herself, and vexed. 


. shall havesome 





hurry to speak. Looking round she sees Eve 
my tase Sle ot the two veterans on either 
side, of her, while even Colonel Chester, taci- 
turn as he astally is, exerts himself to be 
agreeable, and succeeds in being a better host 
than might have been expected. 

Tt is often that a reserved man fails in cour- 
tesy from the notion that he is overlooked and 
nothing required of him ; but onee place the 
phyest manin a Pigs g position, and he 
will not disgrace the choice—indeed his polite- 
uess will be the more genuine that-it has not: 
been spread over 86 much ground. 

The girl shudders as she thinks of the secret 
—perhaps crime—that,in this case lies behind 
that impassive, undemonstrative exterior. She 
feels as if she had entered into Bluebeard’s 
chamber, and that somewhere there must be 
an indelible stain which will betray her fatal. 
knowledge. She looks down apprehensively 


at her hands—one lying listless in her lap, the | Card 


other toying with her spoon. 

“Why don’t you-wear rings?” asks Mr. 
Blythe, in his slow, deliberate manner, not- 
condescending to observe the usual forms of 
opening speech, 

“For the very best reason of all, ‘beeause I 
have none,” returns Berry, withont eruneipe 
any symptom of ae shame at the avowal. 

“ T wish you would let me give you-one! ” 

The suggestion is. put with a certain thought- ° 
fulness and a slight tremor of deeper meaning 
in his voice. “Berry thinks.it better.to take no 
notice, and begins calmly to discuss hertinned 
fish, the nnwholesome edible which isastaaily 
considered adesirable luxury in this benigh 


‘It was awfully good of your sister to let me 
sit uear you,” he pursues, presently, * 
generally seid me in with the General’s niece, 
with a vague idea, I suppose, of keeping me in 
ai gk 2 

“ She is very pretty,” says. Berry, as, quasi 
hostess, affecting an interest she does noé feel. 

“Great heavetis!” he ejaculates,,in an 
agony of surprise. 

Then.Berry looks again in her direction — 
this time with a more scrutinising glanee. 

She is @ pale-faced girl, with » aang <a 
and a pice are nage of fine, en, 

The only 4 noticeable about her, isher 
costume, Which has been evidently produced. in 
England, and shows up well.against the dirzee- 
made gowns worn by the dlder Angloriagans. 

«She drésses well!” is the subsequent half- 
apologetic observation. 

So she ouglit. ‘She is wearing out two 
trousseaux. -Slie has been on the eve of .mar- 
riage twice, and each time, with one of her | 
unclé’s A.D.C.’s.” : 

‘Take caré, Mr, Blythe!” aech | a 

But he treats her advice with silent scorn, 
posbesses a sa d_ in; his 


that she should so far ignore.the same.as.,to’ 
deem any. caution necessary. 

And all this time Ronald has, not raid a 
word, . 

Dessert is being handed round, whenjumable 
longer to bear the suspense, Berry 
him herself, tired of waiting for the tidingsthe 
does not seem inclined to give. 

** Well?” she.asks him, impatiently, 

“T wish it were women BS sere 

‘* Is there no chance of .release—without re- 
awaking his saspicions? ”’ 

“T thought he had forgotten all’about:it}”’ 

‘tAnd so. did I—until to-night.” 

‘And now?” c 

“qi er on te ee ‘I think wa 
aet in: which he has cau, = P 3 

Colonel Chester is ‘| ‘im their direction, 


‘and Berry's voice is very low ae she questions 


again,— 

“ Does anyone else‘ know about it?” 

“Tt is more than probable Mra. Lee-Brooke; 
spread the report. Several people have. con-, 
gratulated mie.” s® waisiiuiie 1 @ 

* And you—what did Pe in fal anxiously. ; 
_ “I tried to laugh it off, in the hope it might 


addresses "| 


re come right without the necessity of such a 
emendous:sacrifice.”’ 


“ Of course it must,’”’ says Berry, confidently, 
no whit offended by his evident anxiety to 
elude the responsibilities ‘he had -so rashly 
brought upon himself. 
it would be diffienlt to feel any- 
thing but compassion for him, seeing how-his 
er Dates a has altered and aged these last 
“ES i lok lllow eying Se menopl 

“Who is } g 
yeu so?” whispers Mr. Blythe in Berry's other 
ear, with a queer mixture of jealousy and.self- 
complacency, not for a moment seriously think- 
we that.he can possibly have airival in :her 

your, 

She is abont to reply, when Colonel Chester, 
catching her 6ye, rises to his feet. 

‘Before the ladies leave, may I.propose a 
Iady’s healti:—that of my sister-in-law, Miss 
ell, and Mr. May—coupled,’’ 

is a momentary.silence, then ® con- 
fused buzz of voices. , 
Ronald half gets up, and then reseats, him- 


After all, what is there to say? 
| Berry at first only feels a suppressed gleam 
“5 mbsels a Mr. panies i face when 

question receives unexpected reply.. 

She even touches her champagne glass with 
the mechanical intention of raising it.to her 
ies bat the .ice that is,in it rattling from 
fo side tells her what: she would scarcely 
have known without some such intimation— 
how her,hand is. shaking with half-anconscious 


agitation. 
PP assy heard - in a rng Fp age as 
ough © one else e subject er 
tien now in a moment she realises what 
if all means, how the meshes, are tightening 
Giving ‘a low, quick she j 
i a low, quick gas e jomps .up 
quickly, and without a te flies .from -the 


room, 
She has not waited to see the indignation of 
fees pommene i oe wife, aaa is. & — 
mn sway on her own. groun 
oa bes no tha of We ne, daring even here 
to leave the table pan the ,hostess -has 


| given a signal to her .aagust self, and who 
Sooaeaenlly remains in a repressed state of 
wrath for the.rest of the evening. 


She only hears Colonel Chester’s laugh :pur- 

ling her like a fiendish echo,,as hesays seme- 

thing about ‘‘ young ladies’ shynesses :being 
excuse.” 


own 
The next moment she sis out of sight and 
hearing, and no more.that night, 
Everyone at Ronald—how will ihe 
reply ‘to this public announcement that. has. 
caused Suen ripflamaring distress to the lady 
whose mame been thus unexpectedly 


ting bis Colomel’s.eyes.fear- 

teens i 

strangely.on his na ughing face. 

a But that be does without. an,effort 

jensagnis from his. white, quinering ips,end 
e fact that he holds tightly.to,the, yfor 


. thank you,.sir, for, -pro- 
(posing our healths without, at least, firstcon- 


‘| that would zather haye ohesen her-own 


‘time for communicating it +o her friende ;and 


of her willis my law.” . 
| “Hle Goda his specoh eathor lamely,andas 


e. 
he. sits down,.thrusts his hands,in hispockets 
with that defiant air, Englishmen, generally 


t.on.such.oceasions.. 

*Bh, Chester, making the Narayan wines 
4 + " iW ; exabanrassin: 
ti fo peep it 
“When all. the, guests.are Eve: walks 

why it her tn ee gement aun ill 
in a and at pen haaete but 
nce, is: Very Shit gal wlltank shovgh the 
"She pe eyes to the migror, It is auch 
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a little time since she ‘took pleasure in‘that 

ection, ‘but now ‘éhe almost “regrets the 
fairness “that ‘can never more be praised by 
the lover that she foves, °If'#t (had only been 
the saying of farewell she miglit have-sorrowed 
in secret, and in the end forgetten ; but:to see 
him day by ‘day, knowing’ that ‘he°is doubly 
lost in that he belongs to a#dther;andothat 
other her sister, is more than’she:'can well 
bear. And yet shemight win him to:her side 
with a look, only she will'‘never try. “In “spite 
of her many faults she is too good, and, not- 
withstanding the tenderness of words and ways, 
which ‘with her is raore habit than affection, 
too cold. ‘She back the haix from her 
face, and,’ ber Glose to the glass; looks into 
herown eyes. Not a tear:dsas fallen to dim 
their lustre—it would ‘be .teo grateful a 
relief. They areso dry-and bumiing, and she 
wonders ‘there is no more‘apparent change. 
They are otify sorrowful aud:wery wistful, 
for— 


‘Phe eyes that cannot weap 
Ate the sdddest eyes of all.’’ 
And Eve lately has had close acquaintance- 
ship with perplexity.and grief. 

A footstep falts lightly.on the floor behind 
her, but she does not turn her head, thinking 
it is Sears , j iarcateiaath 

= , Eat growing very old,” she ob- 
serves, Haiativey,ehunaseraticll touching 
on her own troubles first. 

An arm steals round her waist, and. one 
hand is placed beneath her chin-to raise it for 
inspection in the glass. 

You ‘are“fovelier than -ever!” osays “her 
husband. “My ‘wife's .al ways 4he doveliest 
woman inthe , Wherever she may be;” 

She reddens ‘sarprise, aud tries to break 
from him, or’ at’ least: dvoid -his -gaae, but bis 
Strong right ‘hand: holds her fast and ay 
her to meet ‘his glance. It:isfail ef p ‘ 
anger, and ‘love combined, each: stronger for 
the presence ofthe other; andin the conscious- 
ness of wrong:doing ‘she quails beneath ‘it, 
cow . 

“Is your dislikes great that’the very sight 
of me.is hateful?” he pio bitterly. 7 

“T—TI do not hate you f” trembling. 

‘‘ Neither do you love!” 
ured ther by segudsiog the thee saan, 

ere er’ i ly *#error 8 
h‘her frame, “Thatis: all.’ 


“ At least ‘you are sincere’ in ‘this—you do | 
| vas fallen, 


not Frotend affection, having it not.” 
- ny should ¥?” faintly, with a vague 
ar trying ‘to “find out: how much he 


‘You are awate of ‘what might have been a 
reason, ITmakéhodeubt,” ‘ei + 

Her eyes droop and ‘she miutters'some unin- 
tel ‘words, raz 


*Do'ttdt trouble to excuse!yourself; there is 
no occasion,” he observes, with emphasis, ‘and 
& Certain ‘amount of nienace she is not'slow to 
undérstand ;°"and-so long ax-matiers remain as 
they are now you need have nofear !” ° » 

darés not affect to misunderstand, aud 
the’startied look the casts ‘npon him ‘is met 
by one of ‘such’ fiereeaffection that she grows 
first hot, then once more demdhy cold: What 
if in jealousy he should slay her ‘thus as she 
ae ‘Bhe lifts tor et ‘what involun- 
rily becomes’ an’ loring gesture, then, 
‘sebing ‘the action reflected, lets them fall again 
to her side. e 

For @ moment he ‘gates at! her strangely. 
Though ke more'than suspects her faithfulness 
his love is no whit lessened by his ‘scorn, and 
he'stiteravesa ‘return with wild, wneaticficd 
longing. At a sign he would forgive ber’ all, 

thet sign she will notigive. 

For a moment heisundevided whether to tax 
her-with her fault or not--whether to abandon 
the more refined eruelty of his’ revenge for a 
hastier retribution. “But it‘is:for-a moment 
only, He cannot speak ‘the words ‘which 
might sever them forever ; knowing’ the 
depths of dhis tow ohe dare not risk 
her loss. He would rather:keep her with bim 

















even cold and: doveles ‘ag she dsinow, at all 
hazards and at all.eoste, >. : 


He crushes her against his breast and‘ kisses 
her again and again’ with ungetitle fervoar ; 
his dark, handsome face glowering ‘above her 
like a hawk over a captured dove. 

“My wife!” ke whispers, ‘passionately, 
‘* you are all mine—mine, body and seul!” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


Drascriy Berry comes down the next morn- 
ing she marches straight into Colonel Chester's 
study, the room where he writes aud reade, 


for solitude. 

s2He is seated by the window with ‘a#'news- 
paper in his hand, but-as Berry eiiters in such 
tetapestuous haste, he fulds it up-and lays it 
smcothly across hie knees, looking’at her with 
‘well simulated surprise, 

She rushes into the subject at once, ‘not 
having the power nor patienee to ‘work rownd 
to it ‘by Gegrees. ‘Naturally impulsive and 
very ho nest she finds it always difficult to dis- 
semble; and latterly there has been too much 
deceit. 

“Colonel Chester, I:will not bethrust upon 
apy man against his will.” 

“My dear Berry!” he begins, in ‘semi- 
fatherly remonstrance ; but she cuts Kim short 
excitedly. 

* You know what I'mean. You ‘know that 
Rovald May eares no more for me tlian———”’ 

“ Pinish your sentence!’ he requests, 
coldly. 

* Than for any other woman with whom he 
might have been thrown in contact.” 

She knows she has been unguarded in her 
speech and that she has given him an opening 
6f which he wiil not be slow to avail himself; 
but having done so, her only course now is to 
brave it out and defy him to the end. She is 
playing for high stakes and cantiot afford to 
count the cost. Anything is bétter than this 
loveless marriage into which cireumstances are 
combining to force her. 

Oa her feverish excitement—the consequence 
of a restless, sleepless night—Colone? Chester's 
ner nistallic voice falls like drops of ‘water 
i 





“ And if Mr. Mey is not‘¢pris with'you, may 


T ask oh whore account he has visited my | 


bangelow so-often ?” 
Instuntly she sees the trap into whith she 


‘Tf he ever cared for me ‘at all, it:is over 
now,” she’ préevaricates, in confusion. 

“ Tf!’ he repeats after her, with a threatening 
mplrasis—as terrible almost as that “if” ‘in 
—— history. which doomed ‘a nobletten ‘to 

eath, : 


She hesitates, and finally with a woman’s ; 


ivil f irrel , ch he 2 | 
privilege of irrelevancy, changes her com | Ragatber canisis bens. 


plaint. 
“At least you need not have so precipitated 
matters,” she observes, in an injured tone. 


“Tt is only natural ‘I should sympathize more | 


with his eagerness than a maideu’s coyness,”’ 
he returns, smiling. 


cries Berry, angrily. 

* My dear child, you really must not bore me 
with ‘your lover's quarrels,” he interrupts, with 
an affected yawn. 

“Tt is no case ‘of quarrelling at all.” 

“Then jealousies, if you prefer ‘the ‘term. 
Tt comes to something of the sime’thing.” 

“Nothing of the sort. I am merely pro- 
testing against the cruelty of giving me a hes- 
band whom I donot love, and who does not 
eae for mie.” 

*“ You do yourself and him an injustice, I 
think,” says Colonel Chester, gravely. 

“ How so?” she questioner, ‘hotly. 

“ Let us talk it ‘over quietly, if you please. 
In the first place, you-will’not have forgotten, 
I reg { t letter which’ it was my mis- 
fortune to intercept and*read. It was a little 
overstrained I thought, aud well—demonstra- 
tive we might call it, I suppose; bat I do not 
constitute myself a judge on these subjects, 
Many things have made progression since my 





and to which he usually retires when wishing | 


own youth, and no doubt women ate not 
bsbindhand in the advancement of their ideas. 
Oaly I hope you will not in your superior 
large-mindeduess despise me for over-prudish- 
ness when I say, that in my eyes nothing could 
have justified such a note but a deep affection 
on your own side, aud a perfect trust inthe 
love and ‘honour of the man to whom you ‘ad- 
dressed yourself.’’ 

Berry iv silent, utterly crushed, and he pro- 
ceeds with something of the delight a cat must 
fecl im torturing amouse. No pity for the fear 
that is evident in the pretty, sparkling dark 
eyes, and no admiration for the graceéful 
beunds that are made in vain efforts to regain 
a lost freedom, interfering with the cracl 
sensuousness of its enjoyment, i 

‘* Then again, there was that meeting on the 
bill, Of course I am perfectly aware that 
women allow themselves greater latitude in 
their conduct than was formerly permissible, 
but Iwill not do you the wrong of supposing 
that you are so negligent in modesty as seme. 
It was quite sufficient proof to me that you 
were honestly in love, when I saw you clasped 
in Ronald May’s embrace.” ; 

Again the words, striking one by one with 
such ‘horrible distinctness, seem to her dis- 
torted famcy like water drops falling on her 
head, and she remembers how she has head 
tht in some cases such a punishment is given 
to-eure a'temporary bout of madnese. Does he 
think to tame her so? : 
| Svercely knowing what she does she raises 
| herbend, partly to rid herself of the fancied 

unavyanse, aud partly to ward off thet terrible 
fveliag of shame which overwhelms her at 
| having to listen to such words with no means 
| of self-defence. 

He goes on remorselessly,— 

‘‘¥ouormust remember, Berry, that others 
nay! bave seen that sight, and if only to save 
your reputation from the calumny that would 
in such a case instantly agsail it, you must 
| not even strive to free yourself from this en- 

agement,’’ 
. But this ‘she caunot bear, and breaks her 
| long silence'with a torrent of passionate, dis- 
connected phrases. 

“Even admitting all this to be true, have 
| I notthe option of altering my mind? Was 
| there never a case of fickleness before? Am I 
| the first woman who has proved fulee? Has 

uo other man in the whole wide world ever 
| fitted a girl, or, worse still, even cast away & 
| wife? Dssociety to'receive a lesson in faith - 
| fulness at the expense of Ronald May’s heppi- 
| néss‘aod mine?” t 

She stops abruptly, astonished at the effect 
of her own arguments, which, even to herself, 
have seeraéd miserably weak and incoherent. 
Cvlonel Chester is leaning back in his chsir 
gusping ‘fur breath, and holding both hands 





| Is it a sudden attack, or has some stray 


shot of hers’pierced a hole in his armour and 


gone homie? She cannot even remember what 


she has said. 
Mechativally she takes a glass of water 


“He is not eager, he dved not love’me!” | from'the table and offers it to his lipr, butphe 


waives it impatiently aside. ] 

“It is ndihing--asthing! ” he ejaculates, 
brokenly ; and then with an apparent effort at 
self-control, he adds: “ May I eek you to 
favour me with a clearer explanation of your 
meaning?” ; 

“T meant exactly what I said,’ she retunns, 
boldly; following up what she supposes is ber 
advantage. : ; 

“And that was ?” he questions, politely. 

‘That I will not be the scapegoat for other 
people’s ‘sins! I will not marry Ronald 
May!” : 

Directly she has spoken she repents, fearing 
what he may infer; but, realizing her indis- 
cretion even as she does, she is not prepared 
for the effect it has on him. : 

His face becomes livid in its hue, and his 
eyes, usually so cold and steely, blaze like frre. 
He bad risen from his seat and gone close to 
her the better to enforce his words, and now 





.he grasps her vehemently by the wrist. 
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“Ts this an accusation against my wife?” 
i " Great heavens, no! How could you think 
it?” 

She shrinks away from him in such terror 
that she nearly falls, and seeing that she is 
speaking truth, he relaxes his hold, one finger 
at a time, looking at her with a force of sight 
that seems to search into her very soul. 

“ You are sure ?’’ he asks, emphatically. 

“‘T am sure! ” she returns, faintly. 

He relapses then into his former indifferent 
demeanour and reseats himself, lifting up the 
seem from where it had fallen on the 

oor. 

‘*Forgive my violence. Of course you will 
easily understand my repugnance to allow even 
= breath of suspicion to rest upon my wife's fair 

me.” 

He speaks very quietly, and Berry can 
scarcely believe in a transformation so swift 
and so entire. Which is fancy and which is 
fact, or is alla dream? And to what will she 
presently awake ? 

‘You understand?” he asks again, with 
gentle persistence. 

‘* Yes, I understand.” 

And she does understand at last; seeing 
now, as she never saw before what capabilities 

of evilare in the man; how nothing would 
stand in the way of his wrath when once it is 
fairly aroused. There must surely be Italian 
or Spanish blood in his veins—something of 
the spirit of the ancient vendetta, or the 
cruelty that lived in the days when a matador 
fighting against a maddened bull, or a gladia- 


were part of the savage amusement of the 
people. 

Yes, she understands ; she knows that she 
is to be sacrificed to a feeling of revenge, and 


avail. Colonel Chester loves his wife too fondly 
to lightly cause her a moment’s pain, but he 


in her stead 
resist his will. 

Then suddenly it flashes upon her as a for- 
lorn hope, that she may purchase her own 
safety by appearing to imperil his. She will 
tax him with the meeting in the khud and 
either prove a wrong done to Eve or her own 
suspicions unfounded. 

“Colonel Chester, who was that woman 
with you yesterday, who appeared to have a 
claim upon you, and whose handkerchiefs are 
marked with your creat and the name, 
Aline ?” 

She has spoken courageously, but now that 
she has shot her bolt waits anxiously for the 
result. Will he satisfy her curiosity, or deal 
out @ summary punishment for her interfer- 
ence in his affairs? Estimating him so un- 


It is like fighting the air to 


surprise were he to fell her to the ground and 
effectually silence her for ever. 

For a moment he glares fiercely, angry af 
her audacity in thus questioning his actions, 
and at a loss for a suitable reply, 

“Have you added eavesdropping to your 
other accomplishments?” he asks, with a 
satire adopted to give himself time for 
thought. 

‘*That is no answer to my question,’’ she 
says, bravely, but trembling all over at her 
own daring. 

‘‘T have yet to acknowledge your right to 
ask it. I have no intention of discussing with 
you episodes in my past life that I have not 
even thought it expedient to confide to Eve !” 
he answers, with a coldness that is perfectly 
collected. 

There is at the same time something in his 
tones which implies that she has stepped be- 
yond the bounds of womanly decorum in thus 
striving to pierce the veil he has deemed it 
advisable to draw over the deeds of bygone 
years. 

Berry, feeling the rebuke keenly, blushes 
crimson and ventures to say no more. 

For a moment neither speaks again, Berry’s 
eyes are bent upon the floor, aud Colonel 


seems as though only waiting for her depar- 
ture to resume his al of it. 

“TI will not intrude upon you longer,” she 
stammers at last, and makes a movement to 
leave the room. But he. detains her with a 


gesture. : 

“ One moment more, I beg. The subject has 
not been such a pléasant one that either of us 
should wish to renew it. Let it be ended now 
and forgotten.” 

‘* As you will,” she murmurs, all power of 
resistance gone. 

“A ee or two hence when you are Ronald 
May’s happy wife, you would not care to be 

reminded of all this.” 

She shudders and is silent. 

“You are cold, and apparently unwell. I 
must not detain you now. I only wished to 
assure you of my discretion.’’ 

in she turns to go, and this time he does 
not hinder her, but rising opens the door to 
let her through. 

‘You may rely upon me,” he whispers, with 
a malicious half smile, that happily she does 
not see. “‘ Everything shail be done to forward 
your interests.” 

Berry cannot answer in the same hypocri- 
tical strain. She knows that her appeal has 
been in vain, and that she has done her cause 
only injury by it. She has sealed the fate she 
tried to avert. 

‘ ba Mw little tet a ae passes ye. 
eeling her way y, and ong be e 
goes in her eagerness to get beyond the sight 
of those evil, mocking eyes. 





CHAPTER XXXVI 


Two days later as Eve and erry are on the 
Mall by the lake side they coiae suddenly — 
Captain Carew. Eve is nearest to him in her 
jampan, and though he looks at her with 
admiration, no immediate recognition follows. 
Then catching sight of the brown-visaged 
little maiden walking by her side, he knows 
who it is, bu¢ does not wonder that he did not 
guess her identity at once, . 

There is little likeness between the graceful 
woman in her soft-hued draperies and filmy 
laces who is before him now, and the half 
grown girl he remembers as "3 con- 
stant satellite. For there is no longer any 
doubt that by some strange fatality he has 
fallen in love with the sister of former 
Jiancée ; but unfortunate as he feels it, he does 
not hesitate to step forward with outstretched 
hand, and a smile that is evidently forced. It 
is not pleasant to recall those other days; but 
altho he was certainly to blame, he does 
not feel deserving of the cold stare with which 
Mrs, Chester effectually warns him away. 
She passes on, bat Berry though flouting 
him herself does not choose that others shall 
do the same, and pitying his discomfiture stays 
behind a moment to let him saeek. 

‘* Miss Cardell, what have I done'so mortally 
to offend you both?” he asks, in deep dis- 
tress. 

“Tt is because of Margaret,” she =. 
feeling that an explanation is due; then, 
not waiting for anything more, follows her 
sister aickl , and before Captain Carew re- 
covers him: both are out of sight. 

“You have no pride,” says Eve, crossly, 
when Berry reaches her side. f 

“You have no pity. Surely you might for- 
ive a fault committed goodness knows how 


ng ago!” 

**T was not aware that time was su to 
extenuate offences,’ returns Mrs. Chester, 
coldly. 

“ At least it may mitigate resentment,” is 
the quick retort. 


Her sister looks at her keenly. What is this 
fresh danger threatening her now? Has Berry 
repented of her anger and resolved to forgive 
John Carew’s faithlessness, foregoing the re- 
venge? If so, Eve knows enough of human 
nature to suspect that it will not stop there; 
and if she refuses under these altered circum- 


her Remembering her last interview with 
her husband she shivers apprehensively. 
More than aves one fears him now, and dreads 
arousing his jealousy anew. 

“ Berry, have you changed your mind?” 
she asks, timidly. . 

‘No, only there is no occasion to heap con- 
tamely on injury.” 

“ He injured us first.” ‘ 

“I am not sure of that. I believe with 
Margaret that he could not have been inten- 
tionally false. I cannot think him faithless nor 


ia What is the good of saying all this now? 
In any case you know it is too late,” observes 
Eve, with a sidelong glance into her sister's 
face to see if possible how far the mischief has 
gone or is intended to go. ; 

“ Be comforted,” answers Berry with quick 
bitterness, “Iam contemplating no 
in the e, I assure you. Only now 
that there is a real obstacle between us, I can 
not but see that the other was of no account. 
If I were free I would ask him for an explana- 
tion, and have no doubt as to the result. 
- ** But you are not free.’ 

“No. "Why need you remind me of my 
chains? ” 3 

“I think you are mee op A go - ort 
declares Mrs. Chester, spaeee ~ 


despising what to her would be greatest 


iatefal subject being renewed. 
“and Eve left alone has taken up anovel and 
lost herself in it so completely;that it is with an 


ing to her notice ; but at the name she 

ap in ant life. 

“Qaptain Carew!” she ejaculates. “Tell 

i door is shut.” : 
oe pease) forthwith, showing no 
surprise at the message. 4 

It is a’common enough excuse in a country 
where the heat often incapacitates one for re- 
ceiving visitors, and even if farther reason 
were necessary, to-day the English mail goes 


out. i 
But what does surprise him, paca, tees 

this “sahib” will not sccept his 

from the door, and scribbling a few words on 

it hastily with a pencil, sends up & 

card. His mistress, too, he notices grows 

wrath as she reads what is written. ; 

« For the sake of old days and for Margaret’s 

sake, let me speak to you if only for a 

moment.” 

“Salaam,” she says to the wondering ser- 


vant, who for the first time sees this 


irrevocable sentence of exclusion r 
She has risen f:om ber seat, wal thus to 
receiva him, and if Captain Carew had doubted 


her displeasure before, that doabt would have 
been 


extinguished now. : 

“To what am I indebted——” she begins, 
haughtily, and then pa , seeing in his 

stays her words. . 
suspect me that you 
treat me like a some ra ei nef in 
: it ¢ 

we We apes sy You know as well as I 

hy Margaret died.” 

amd died!” he repeats after her, 


blankly. 
“You are not going to pretend that you hear 
of it now for the first time?” 


“No; there is no reason for pretence, I 
saw her death in the pa and was so 
sincerely sorry for you I would have 
written, only——” 

“ Only it was rather late to begin a corres- 
pondence after neglecting it so long,” she re- 
torts with sharp satire, 


“ Did Margaret expect to hear?” 








Chester, turning over the leaves of his paper, 


stances to marry Ronald, what will become of 


‘* Strange to say, did.” 


or 
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“Tf I had bat known!” 

“Would it have influenced your conduct? 
I confess I agreed with you in thinking that 
silence was ——— ; it would have been 
difficult to vileness into words!” 

Cay arew lays his hat and stick upon 
the a and passes his hand slowly through 
his hair. 

“ Vileness!” he repeats, with a bewildered 
air. ‘*Do you realize what you say, and can 
you possibly mean it? Surely there is some 
mistake.” 


The fair face flushes angrily, and the slight 
is drawn up to its fall height as she re- 


“(Tt may be considered etiquette to ignore an 
injury like that; we women are supposed to 
suffer in silence I know. She never said a 
word, but I, surely J may be allowed to show 
how I a oo for what you did!” 

“ What done?” he asks, desperately, 

“ Need you inquire? Surely to affect ignor- 
ance is fresh instance of cowardice in you, 
and would be false delicacy in me.” 

‘Upon my honour you hit hard,” he mut- 
ters beneath his breath. But she hears him. 

“* Not harder than you deserve,” she retorts, 


mercil 

TTS sail Sa tale ¢: deadly aim, T ama not the 
only sinner,” 

“ Vanity—what has vanity to do with it?” 
she 4 , in her turn amazed. 

“Tt was with no ill-intent,” he goes on, not 
heeding her remark. 

* I do not understand you,” she replies. “It 
was not the fault of a moment. Any time 
during the next six months you might have 
written, repented, and been forgiven.” « 

‘Captain distinctly informed me 
that no letter written by me would be opened 
or read. In fact, he commanded absolute 
silence.” 

“ What had my father to say to it?” she 
murmurs, uneasily ; but some instinct in her 
heart furnishes her with the answer she 


Captain Cardell’s faults have not been en- 
tirely hidden from his daughters, but what 
eruel scheming will be revealed now. 

Unable to stand, she is forced to sink again 
into her seat, and motions Captain Carew tu 
take an opposite chair. 

‘*8it down and tell me all about it,’’ she 
says, and tremblingly awaits what he has to 


“Let me know first of what Iam accused, 
then I can make a better defence.” 

‘‘ There is not much totell, To us it seemed 
a very simple and unmistakeable case of deser- 
tion. Youswore to Margaret in my presence 
that you would be true, and then, after you had 
left, we heard no more. Forgive us,” she adds, 
beer “if all this time we have been un- 
just ” 

“ And Margaret thought this?” 

“She believed in you to the last; but hér 
faith was sorely tried, as day after day she 
watched the man come and always no 
news for her. For one year it lasted so, and 
then she died.” 

“Eve, not for my sake, with the thought 
that I had forgotten and was unworthy of the 
love she gave?” he asks, quickly, in his excite- 
ment to the name he had called her 
by when she was a girl and he engaged to her 
elder sister. 

‘Her heart was broken. Somehow I do not 
think now you were to blame, but someone, 
someone is answerable for her death.” 

He is silent, guessing now where the false- 
hood lies and unwilling to give her new pain. 

‘Tell me all about it?” she says again. 

‘* What good can be effected by speaking of 
the past, If you will think me innocent of the 


pore pi ich I am accused I shall be con- 
‘No, I would rather hear. Do not be afraid; 
there is not much illusion to be dispelled, Our 
father ever loved himself the best.” 
“ He is dead,” says Captain Oarew, with a2 
accent of unconscious reproof, 








* Bat ‘the evil that men do lives after them,’ 
and he has spoilt all our lives.” 

“Listen before you condemn, it may not be 
so bad as youthink. I will tell you everything 
from the beginning if you will listen.” 

She motions him to proceed, but cannot 
speak herself, she is too overcome with anger 
and surprie. 

**Do you know how it was that I became 
engaged to Margaret?” he asks, 

he shakes her head. 

“Tt was in consequence of a conversation 
that I accidentally overheard between her and 
you. You had evidently been questioning her 
why she would not listen to Sir Seymour 
Luwley’s suit, for just as I came past you on 
my way to the house I heard her say :—‘ Be- 
cause I love John Carew.’ So few words to 
work such a difference in our lives, were they 
not? After that I could not meet you, and 
fall of new and conflicting emotions, I turned 
back again and went home.” 

“Ah!” exclaims Eve, and says no more. 
Much is explained now that puzzled her before, 
but she has not heard all. 

‘I never loved your sister. It seems pre- 
sumption to say so, for she was so beautiful 
and good, and with a loving sweetness of dis- 
position I have never seen excelled, But love 
is not in our own hands. I admired her, I 
esteemed her, and even loved her for her love 
of me; but it was not the love a man offers to 
the woman who is to be his wife, And yet I 
searcely hesitated. Full of gratitude for her 
expressed affection for myself, I felt I could 
only repay her for it with my life. I was such 
a boy then, so awkward and unformed, so 
unworthy of her in every way. The next 
morning, in fear and trembling, lest I should 
have mistaken my own ears, I asked her to be 
my wife, and she consented.” 

“Tt was a difficult part I had to play; ” he 

on, a8 she makes no remark; “and I 
on’t think I should have succeeded in the 
deceit had you not both been too inexperienced 
to suspect. From the first Captain Cardell 
saw and seemed to resent it, and when I was 
going to India he came to my rooms and taxed 
me with it.” 
‘ “Was that before you had said good-bye to 
er?” 

‘“‘No. I should not have dared to seek her 
again after what he said, and the very next 
day the ship sailed. Can I ever forget how he 
sneered at what he called my insufferable con- 
ceit, and my misplaced Quixoticism. But it 
hurt me most when he affirmed that Margaret 
had discovered all, and was overwhelmed with 
shame and confusion. He declared she would 
never willingly look upon my face again.’’ 

“Not a word of itis true!” breaks in Eve, 
excitedly ; ‘‘Margaret loved you to the last, 
and thought that you loved her.” 

‘Then what could be the object of such a 
cruel lie?” he asks aghast. 

‘‘Can’t you guess? Don’t you know that 
you had a formidable rival in Sir Seymour— 
and his greater wealth ?”’ 

‘*T understand ; if I had only suspected it 
before!” 

“ It is not easy to imagine such wickedness. 
Do you wonder that Berry and I can feel so 
little grief at such a father’s death?” 

“Ah! Berry. Mrs. Chester, when may I 
see her and tell her all the truth ?” 

“Is that necessary?’ questions Eve, quickly, 
for the first time seeing what such a confession 


might entail. 

‘*T think you will agrd& with me that it is, 
when I tell you that I love her, and wish to 
make her my wife.” 

The words are simple and without any ex- 
pression of e erated feeling, but Eve knows 
something of the straightforward character of 
the man, and does not doubt his earnestness. 

(To be continued.) 








* Buxesstncs may appear the shape of pains, 
losses and neooktonante, but let him have 
oa” and he will see them in their proper 
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THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir seemed as if Lady Avanley suspected her 
daughter’s intentions, for she watched her all 
the next day asa cat watches a mouse ; and 
when she found Greta would not drive with her 
in the afternoon she at once counter-ordered the 
carriage 

Every time Greta left the room the other 
followed her on some pretext, and lingered in 
the hall until she came back, evidently deter- 
mined that she should not evade her vigilance 
now, whatever she might have done before. 

About four o’clock General Melthorpe rode 
up, and Greta, who caught sight of him from 
the window, became so white that Lady Avanley 
crossed the room and gave her a’ screen, say- 
ing in a low, concentrated voice, — 

“For Heaven's sake, control yourself! You 
can’t want to be the talk of the county.” 

With a great effort Greta gulped down a 
rising sob, and mastered the quivers at the 
corner of her pale mouth, even calling up a 
smile to replace them. 

** Noblesse oblige,”” she said, to herself, and 
advanced with dignified calm to meet the 
visitor. 

‘* Well! what news, General?” asked Lady 
Avanley, with assumed cheerfulness. ‘*We 
always expect you to tell us what is going 
on 


“‘Tam sorry to say there is nothing pleasant 
going on, just now,” he answered, shaking his 
ead gravely. ‘‘That unfortunate young 
fellow, Philip Granville, was brought up be- 
fore us to-day.” 

Lady Avanley glanced across at Greta. 
She was sitting bolt upright, with lips apart 
and a iar gleam in her eyes, but perfectly 
steady, although there was a certain painful 
eagerness in the way she bent forward as if 
every nerve in her body were strained to 
listen. 

‘Oh! indeed,” Lady Avanley said; and 
would have turned the subject, but the old 
General was too much interested in his own 
story to allow this. 

**The poor old Rector was there,” he went 
on; “and, upon my honour, it made my heart 
ache to see him.” 

“Why?” Greta inquired, andthe constraint 
she was putting on herself showed in her 
voice, which rung harsh and tuneless, 

This, however, did not seem to strike 
General Melthorpe, Lady Avanley was thank- 
ful to perceive. 

‘* Well, he was so affected, poor man! It is 

lain to see he doesn’t believe in his son’s 
Innocence ; as, indeed, how could he, when the 
case is as clear as acase can be? I have never 
had one since I sat on the Bench which wanted 
less judging.” 

‘“‘{ remember your saying once, that cir- 
cumstancial evidence was not to be relied 
upon,” observed Greta, quietly. 

“T don’t believe it is; but, you see, we 
haven’t only circumstancial evidence, my 
dear.”’ 

‘* We, General! You speak as if you wanted 
him to be convicted.” 

“Then J speak exactly contrary to how I 
feel. I am avery old man, and yetI would 
gladly have given two years out of my life if 
this had never been.” 

‘And I ama very young girl, but I would 
have given all the years of my life to have 
saved fr. Granville this great misfortune! ” 
Greta said, boldly, in despite the warning 
glance of her mother’s eyes. ‘‘It isa terrible 
thing to be wrongfully accused.” 

“uy am afraid there is no question of that, 
Miss Greta. I am not easily deceived, andI 
have no doubt in my own mind that the young 
fellow is guilty.” ; 

*¢ And -I have no doubt in my own mind that 
the young fellow is innocent ! ” 

The General turned and stared at her. 
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“What do you know about it, Miss Greta? 
You haven't heard the evidence.” 

“*T have the evidence of my own senses ; and 
that is enough for me.” k 

“‘Greta, my love,” came in.a faint tone of 
remonstrance, from Lady Avanley, ‘‘the 
General must know best.” 

‘‘He only knaws what he thinks, mamma,” 
she retorted, obstinately, for she felt as if she 
must go on talking and disputing, or. she 
should scream. ‘‘ And, ofcourse, I) have a 
right to my opinion as well as anyone else.” 

‘* Only,” suavely, ‘‘ it would be almost better 
not to confess it, darling, surely, when a 
person of so much experience disagrees with 

ou,” 

me Experience has nothing to do with it!’ she 
retorted, argumentatively. ‘I havetheard the 
General say, myself; how anxious he always 
feels when there is a trialgoing on, for fear 
there should be any mistake,’ j 

“That is right, Miss Greta; but_in-this:case 
my fear is all the other way.” 

‘* What.do you mean?” 

“‘ That justice should be.done,” he answered. 
“J don’t care, about) the young man’s being 
punished—he deserves: it; but. 1 feel for, the, 
poor old father, and would gladly spare -him, if, 
I could.” 

“ Then insist that the son is innocent.” 

‘My dear young lady, you wouldn’t have:ma, 
go against my conscience; surely! I earnestly 
believe him to be guilty, and duty, must, come 
before everything else.” 

‘Oh! I didn’t know you went in for being, 
a Brutus,” returned the girl, almost inselently. 
‘*T shouldn't have thought that sort,of thing 
was:in your line!” 

‘Greta !” exclaimed Lady Avanley: 

‘Well, mamma, I shouldn’t. The,General 
has-the kindest heart imall the world. When I 
was staying at the Elms, he sat upeall, night: 
with a sick pointer, and the-poor.animal died. 
licking his hand.” 

The General turned to the window, the, tears, 
in his eyes. 

‘** Yes, poor brute!” he said. ‘‘ We had had 
many a happy tramp together over,the moors, 
and he used to make a pillow of one of. my 
shooting-boots at night. I felt, at last, as.if he 
were a human friend.” 

Greta was close by the General’s side now, 
and bending coaxingly towards him. 

‘* Bug, you see, the Granville’s really are 
human,” she said. 

‘*My dear Miss Greta, don’t you know. me 
well enough to, believe that I would help them, 
if Lcould? If you don’t take care,” looking at 
her keenly, ‘‘I shall begin to fancy. you are in 
love with Philip Granville.” 

‘tI shouldn't be ashamed of it,if.I were,” 

‘‘No! But one lover at a time is ,surely 
enough for one woman—and there’s Lord Dar- 
minster to be thought of.” 

“ Lord Darminster has nothing to do-with me, 
in any way!” 

‘* But I thought you were engaged ?” 

‘Nothing of the sort!” she answered, .in a 
very decided tone. 


She. poked” the fire into a: gentle blaze; ‘and 
held her creamy, jewelled hands in-fronteof ‘it, 
as she answeredj— 

‘* They callitthat —it sounds-more interesting; 
but if you investigate you will always find that’, 
the real cause’ of death was some vulgar, com: . 
mon-place malady.” ! 

‘* Increased, if not actually caused, by grief.» | 

‘“Pshaw ! Generali I never expected, to find | 
you so credulous!”** : | 

**Tf you are both going to seold me, I lad | 
better depart,” he said; rising: ‘‘ Ifthis’ sort 
of thing continues, I shall recommend your’; 
ladyship to take another husband.” 

“Me! for shame, General! Pray why?” 

‘“Becavse you‘have it too much your own way: : 
merc What a very speech ¢* whie oriedb 

‘““What a-very ungallant 1” she cried 
out'gaily. “Ts it pogeitte for us to havexour | 
own way too much,-all the while we don‘tr! 
abuse our privileges ?” | 

“Tm a rough old soldier, and ‘no mateh’ for: ; 
you, my lady, as far‘as wit goes, soThad better 
get off whilst Ihave a leg to stand upon,’ «>! 

‘*We'd leave you. that; “anyhow,”" she re« | 
torted, following: Him t6' the door to‘send her | 
last little shaft’ after him; with playful:satire ;’| 
‘for fear‘you shouldn't’ have been able to come: 
to the: Dower House again, and’ give us a little; 
wholesome correction.’ 

He went off smiling, but, watching himfrom? 
the window, Greta saw an expression’ of deep?! 
dejection settlé‘on his handsome, hale face, as’ | 
he walked his horse ‘slowly out’of’ the gate“and® 
down the lane. : 

Lady Avaniéy was only human; aid°when 
she wa gossiping pléasantly with°a’ chosen’: 
Fined stent a. pleasant little* seandal in° the’ , 
Lord-Tientenant’s family, she actually forgot’, 
Greta ‘for the moitent, and\ the gitl* slipped! | 
uietly away, dressed herself in the ‘hall;’and 
arted out-svithout once daritig to'look 
: Plitee or four times: she faticied’ shé Heard a: 
step behind her, and quickened her pace ; but? 
sh reached'tle Rectory without let or hind- | 
raneé afterall, dnd was ushered by Debora into 
her master's study: ; 8 wal { 

The rector‘had aged terribly within tlie ‘last® 


few days, and the worn, haggard leok-on his 








' 


He did not hear her announced, and she was’; 
close beside his chair before he was conscious 
of her presence. ‘Then’ he’ started’ violently, | 
and ‘stumbléd to His feet, the light of a half. 
smile breaking over his pale lips. i 

“You!” he said, grasping her hand. *Thave ' 
been ‘hoping to see you.” Wve. | 

“Tcould not'get here béfore, Mr. Granville.” 

**T suppose not.” 

When had seen her seated= he added, 
gravely, — | 

**T saw Miss Hanwell yestérday.”’ : 

“Ah ! What did she say?” 

“‘ Just what I feared. She had sent Philip no 
cheque !” | 

Greta’s hand went to her heart ; but she an- 
swered bravely, — | 

‘Then some one else did, in her name !” 

‘*f have thought of that; but the unfor- ' 





‘* But, my dear young lady, he came. himself | 
to announce it to my wife !”’ 

** And you believed him?” 

‘* Why not?” | 

‘*Because we shouldn’t have left . the an- | 
nouncement to him, supposing it were true. 
You are such a very old friend, General.” 

** After, that pretty speech, I'll forgive you for 
being so sharp to me just now,’’ returned the 
old man, laughing. | 

But the next moment he was very grave 
again, and Greta repented her of the harsh 
words she had spoken when she saw how mnch. | 
he took Philip Granville’s incarceration to | 
heart. | 
‘‘I wish to Heaven he could get off!” he | 
exclaimed. ‘‘ It will break the old man’s heart.’’ | 

‘*My dear General, do hearts ever break,” 
said Lady Avanley, scornfully, ‘‘ out. of .a 
novel?” 

‘‘Tam afraid they do—only they break so 
silently we don't always know what is going | 
on.” | 


| 





| 


tunate part of it is that Philip destroyed the | 
letter which accompanied the cheque—and the 
cheque itself cannot be traced.” | 
**Not at the Bank?” i 
‘* The clerk swears, you see, that Philip gave 
only one—Lord Darminstér’s—and took forty 
pounds out of that, leaving the remainder to ' 
my credit.” 1 
‘*Ts that clerk an hgnest man?" | 
*‘T believe so. I made inquiries. yesterday, 
and I find he is the son ofa solicitor’s widow’| 


! 


t 


| at Wittershaw, and bears a good name. Besides, 
| what motive could he have in perjuring him- { 


self? It is no gain to him if Philip be proved 
guilty !” { 
‘You are sure he has no spite against’ him, 
Mr. Granville?” she asked, searching anxiously 
for some explanation of the mystery that | 
should exonerate Philip. é 
“T don’t see how he could have, for’ T don’t || 
expect’ Philip ever spoke to litn before that’! 
day, or would know him again if’ he saw ‘him. 
** Then, what can it be?” 


face gave Greta a pang. ; Wo 


“I don't know ; at Aaaed peveries, 
co from, ) town, thant, Te 4 
cas the Gti rege 
cussedsit. with :Philip.. a5. 
some ‘Hint; thab' will helipy ut); whilst, we only: 
flounder abont im the: darks and:come,. I),am 
wbaads 7 to suspect him for: want, of/some better 
solution. 

‘““Ithave never suspeeted> Philip. for; one 
eee Seite firmly; |. +/ Lapenbageonate 
m 3 + 


decal , 


at “¢idiaaad 
e stretched out his hand and‘ grasped. 


Greta’s» — » affectionately: ee sgt T 
‘ou give! the! cou and faith; he said:; 
‘and Banton saoue tava ‘need of bothtie 

vent me from: 434 cam it” 

“*¥ou mustn’t do-that; for Philip's sake,” she 
said, laying» her: cool, white! cheeks! :¢ i 
againstdis withered(palm \ “|We-botl depend 
upon you.” i! tadw 10% ¢ 

*'E am aerdtbemreed to leanru may dear. 
_ Yuu see hitwoshaken I am: « Tipit goes 
hard with tlie Jad I shalbneversurvivetit,” 

As she lookedrat the shadowy, white face and 
benthead she néalized that: hespoke trath, and 
her heart, bidd for ‘hith. send aut at . 

Poor old:maw! it-wasshard.that, after having 
lived with his sorrow all these years, and! dene 
his 'work™ bravely \ ihe spite:-of> it, thiss shame 
should have come to him when the emdwasrbe 
near, and he was looking forward! to henoeurable 
rest by his wife's. aide im ond churchyard: 

 It-wenttgo hint with she-marmnred, 
speaking with a cheerfulnes&shexdid nebias- 
suredly-féblo: “Sothethin  aaaanaenye 
his innocence clearpand«when | Philip-comes out 
ofyprison he amt b- will :tmke-csre of you, Mr. 
Granville. ..Yourléadsuchoa solitany-life now;. 
how camyoube well? ‘You want‘ mer”-—foreimg 
— toimake you take care of: ydurself,’ 

*<Old Deborals iscvery good*te ma; | myidear.” 

‘Yes, I know; she told Philip t you 
would neverthsve mealmatall ifshé.didn’é place 
the food rightan front of you, dndput tre kamife: 
and fork into your Hand. » Vowseerwhat arnedi 
character you have (playfully). Don’t youatvent 
a ‘daughter badly? Philip »says:Iknem. how 
to coax a man's head off ‘his boilyrs andis®, of 
course, you would-havetodd jastasd told yon, 
nn you?’ Gad He 
j “E think, :it) would, be, very. .pleasant,; my 

ear.” atin apes 
“ T.believe you and. Philip, will quite spoil, me 
between Yeu, she said, halt crying, ball laugh- 
ing. “I shall grow disagrees ‘again, ‘ff fea 
den't.take gare.” . he. 

**T can’t believe you were, ever, disagreeable, 
my dear.” . 

“Well! I seemed ‘so, Alite Marclinont, 
my causin—whom you will like very much— 
was. sadly disappointed in me when she first 
came to the Dower House. I was obliged to 
pretend.to be cold and convantiongl to keep 
mamma in good humour.” 

“You oughtn’t to .deceive your, mother, 
G ta ! ” . 

Sey know I be Mr. Granville, and I 
wouldn't if T could help it ~but’ she is*not like 


Iw 


| other méthers, Shé would’ sell me to the 


highest bidder to-morrow without a moment’s 
compunction; and if I wanted to kiss’and eaddle 
her, she would tell me ‘coldly T was rapping her 
lace, or disordering her hair. T'want é her, 
but I can’t—not as some daughters’ love’ 
their mothers, I mean,” she addéd; cdrrecting 
herself. “Of ‘course I am fond of ‘her ii a 
way, because she is my mother, but Poan’t® 
to her and teffher. my, troubles ; ‘ste ‘would 
not sympathise if T dia.” 
pan ut xos ou RR Hyped ter’ about 

ilip at the v i pyetis 

Yes, I Beef aa ed'to’ do’ it} Mr. 
Granville, for I do hate’ deception, although 
people may not think it, but. if’ I iad confided 
in her she would have separated’ ys effectually 
at once.” aw 

“Do you mean she. would have left the 
Dower House?” ‘ ) 


“She would'havé taken me to Kamsettka 
rather than I should’have séem him‘aguim ° Sie 


has such’a strong will ghe always, amie’ of 
Catherine of Russia, for I believe:she:could rule: 


¢; net dis 
ide I had? dia- - 
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a whole mation, and take her pleasure at the 
time.” he ’ 


‘*Qh! You are here, my dear!” she said, 
a perfectly unem air outwardly. 
Ss see after your fire. Sarah is so 
u ” 
ZL never find her se;mamma !” 








pmeatly out - aaa came te see,” 
Bont Bau now. 

¢ Gta” Lady Avanley said, in her most 

rmingm net eee hand to Greta’ 
i stole out se-softl come. 

fond ae alse enone * Greta said to her- 

ata her Mether so well now, she 

not. she was not most ser 

he oa aid’ played thee dove. 






























persuade me he would have impro 
i he har fn said thet 


had not come.” 

‘*T was sure to come, Mr. Granville....If the 
worst had come to the worst I must have let 
myself down from my window, when everyone 
was'in bed:” 

“That would have been an’ tufortunate alter- 
native, for Phardly see how you'could : have got 
back agaim:’” ° 

You would" have’ had to’ come home’ with 
me, and take theisdder back to the yard after 
I had uséd it: Dam thaitkfalto be spate? this 
feat, = T would have dohe.- it: rather then not 


se8°y 
7” yon to be w very" determined ore 
lady,"he the Cheereee, with his wintry ‘smile. 


‘*T never’ was’; "pat love has: ttanefotiied 
met!” 
dna was ‘a brief pause; anid’ ‘then she 

“What time dd you start et Mr; 
Granville, and ae abe: you gan ae 

“T slall° go by the ten o' ‘trait from 
here. — Caiv'you meet me atthe station?” j 

“T don’t know how I’can ; bat! I’ will; never- 
theless,” she answered, determinedly. © And 
now I ninst® go; or I am afraid shall) be 
missed; which “will ‘make a ao ee 
me to get away’to-morrow: ‘hope and pray 
I may ‘not’ miss’ the trainy” she coricluded 
earnestly. ‘‘ I--shéalé® cat’ my” henrt: ous: if 


could ‘not see a 

and shockitig,and’the 
ére committing a 
sin in 5 * g the girl to deceive and. cheat’ her 
rs ut the tale 'she tokl was so mesgy 
and his s -fox-young-love.so warm, he 
had not the heart to deny her prayer. 

“ Remembér, teri sharp {he called after her 
warningly, ashe sped down thre: carriage-road; 
and she’ just’ turned her’ flushted! face towards 
him to answer,—- 
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‘om the platform’ until’ the train moved on 
sed 


range! 
| ville noticed—although too agitated himself to 


“CHAPTER XXVII. 


ae # veces 2p 73 “Seam, 


if somethin, 
shall 0, back. to, my. own,.coun 
ou shall never do that whilst I am alive 
revent it, mam’selle,” returned Cox, tenderly. 
3 ‘ou-know that as soon? ae’ cnn: get a-nice 
little: business wortliy“of you I sliall give: my 
lady notice.” 

“IPT thought that—." 

** What then ?’’ said’ Cax, eayerly. 

Why; I'd stay ow here'jast for the present, 
Miladi wall have to give us fine gifts, as we 
live with her'so longi” 

“Of course. Itis always a mistake’ to ‘chop 
and change about” 

* Sooit is) for sure;” Marie responded, and 
both laughed 

At this moment: Greta, who stood panting: in 
the ball) opened the-front door'and slipped ‘out. 
She hab to pass’ the pantry window, bat she 
stooped her head’ ‘so as. not: tobe seen ; and: 
once beyond this, she went like a whirlwind: 
down’ the drive, and>was‘at the ‘station, breath- 
less and flushed;before” Marie: had fished her 
conversation with Coxjandsuddenly bethonght 
herself of her: duty. 

Mr; Granville’ was already tiere, but Greta 
did» not draw a free) ‘breath until the train 
hissed ‘into the station and they were seated in 
their: e. She drew: back into-a corner 
then, and Kept out {of- sight of any p: 





again, when she said, with a sigh of relief; 

OT amr safe niow; thank Heaven !” 

She hardly spoke again until they reached 
Wittershaw, but: it was easy to see) by the 
exeited ‘spot of colour on’ either cheek, thatshe 
was ‘st iy” excited ; and even Mr. Gran: 


be very” observant—that "eile trémbled ‘so 
violently when hehelped her out' that her teeth 
chattered in her head. 

The prison was #litth way out of the town; 
and'they took a fly from® the station there: ~ As 
the heavy doors opened to admit them, Greta 
lopked ‘about her eagerly, and then shivered. 

‘** How terrible to be shut up. like this !”* she 
said, clinging fastto Mri Granvillé'sarm. ** How 
car hebreathe ?” 


Because I I am always on the wate: It s 


‘* But there is such a high wall all round!” 
xs That is necessary, or the prisoners would 


“Do you think they ever see the sun?” she 


: there, through the bars,” 
“Come, my dear, we 











must fe P 
They @) wide corridor, with 
doors ®h of which was 
Poovered grating in it, 
ld Bok yaad upon the 
y and night. 
ently, with a 


ba TR pes cog not 
seen. Mr. 


Grenville fe elt'¢ a ats arm, 
= Re Mil have a mask in his 


cell?" 
does that, my dear ; it is only when 
out to their work,”’ wag 


er stop) om 
his hand, 
he stood. 4 





doesn’t turn up soon I think I 











‘My dear; it is not early” 50 ‘bad as-some I 





‘have seen.” 





= “Thank eaves for that!” replied the 
Rector, iz.a meyed tone. “I can bear misfor- 
tune, Philip. but disgrace is very hard.” 

**For me too, father, and this poor child,” 
stooping his lips to the sweet tice on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ It is hard for all three of us} but it 
might be worse.” 

he old man shook his head. 
“Yes, it might be, father—sapposing I were 
. ! ” 


Free t is difficult to picture such a’ possibility as 


** ¥es, butsueh'things have been ; although 
I cannet:understand how any man ‘who has a 
great’ sim on his’ soul can live in this: solitude 
and) not go’ raving mad, © Phe consciousness of 
my innocence, and the hope that it may be 
proved, ‘sustains me; butif I hud no innocence 
to —_ nothing but the conviction that my 

bment ‘was merited, I could not bear my 
ife here 

“Bat how did it happen? 
stand.’ 

‘* I -don’t' understand myself. I tock your 
cheque ‘to’ the Bank, and at the same time gave 
the el clerk:Miss Hanwell's—which was for sixty 
pounds—asking him to give me forty out of it.” 

‘« This; unfortunately, he denies, and says you 
only gave him ord: Darminster's: cheque, which 
was fortwo hundred: pounds:” 

“IT thought it was foe a hundred only.” 

‘* So it wad !”? 

‘Are you quite sure, father? ” 

© Posivived Idooked it over carefully. 

‘ Then d am quite puzzléd, I rhieat own. I 
have fancied: all along you had been mistaken 
in the sum.” 

“Imthat cade Lord Darminster: would have 
been:abile to’correct»me:” 

“ He might:have forgotten!” 

““Yos, her might; but it was hardly pro- 


I want — under- 


bable 1: 
“ One catches: eagerly at a mere possibility 
undér such ul circumstances,” he siteplieds 


‘*T did not know what to think, father.” 

* Do you know,” Mr. Granville said; watching 
his» son’se faee’ antiously, as: he spoke, “that 
Miss! Hanwell did not! send. you a cheque at 


all?” 
‘*No!” and Philip turned quickly round to 
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[‘‘ You MaY TOUCH IT, SIR,” SAID PHILIP, PROUDLY; ‘‘IT 18 THE HAND OF AN HONEST MAN.” ] 


look Mr. Granville in the face. ‘‘How do 
you know?” 

“I went up to town on purpose to ask her.” 

“By heavens, then !” the young man ex- 
tlaimed, ‘‘ there must be some plot. I swear 
to you I received a letter in a feminine hand- 
writing and signed ‘Julia Hanwell,’ enclosing 
a cheque for sixty pounds. She asked me not to 
mention the matter to you for a few days, or to 
acknowledge the cheque until her return from 
Paris, promising she would write. again then, 
re pay us a passing visit at Ayles- 
ford.” 

‘** And all these strange conditions did not 
excite your suspicion ? ” 

“No; I thought she might be a little odd 
and eccentric living so much alone, and fancied 
she would explain her reasons for all this when 
she came. And then I was so pleased to have 
the money just then, I was not inclined to 
quarrel with the manner of its bestowal ; and 
one has no right to look a gift horse in the 
mouth.” 

**No; at the same time it was very peculiar 
of her to take all those precautions.” 
~ ‘But you always told me she was a very 
peculiar person.” 

‘*True! What does it all mean?” 

‘It means that I am the victim of one of the 
most infernal plots that ever was hatched!” he 
answered, hotly. ‘‘ What else can it be?” 

“Greta was suggesting that young Brooke 
might have some spite against you.” 

**T don’t know of any he could have ; besides, 
it must be a cruel spite indeed’that would cause 
him to perjure himself, and swear another 
man’s liberty away. I had spoken to Brooke 
twice only before that day, and we were on per- 
fectly "good terms, as far as our acquaintance 
went. Why, then, should he want to injure 
me?” 

‘*T must admit I see no reason why he 
should ; but if you gave him the cheque, signed 
‘ Julia Hanwell,’ and he denies that he had it, 
he must, of course, mean to injure you! ” 

Philip pondered silently for a moment. 





‘* Tt is all an enigma to me,” he said, at last ; 
‘and I can’t see any lightthrough the darkness. 
I don’t want to accuse Brooke, for I have never 

~~ harm of him—and yet he has cer- 
tainly told a lie, at any rate.” 

“a And there must have been a purpose in that 
lie!” 

“The purpose was to ruin me, of course.” 

“But why?” ‘ 

He shook his head dubiously. 

‘* That is more than I can even divine. My 
oor Greta,” —raising a stray lock of her sunny 
air to his r lips—‘I am so sorry you 

should have had to be ashamed of our love. I 
Was never worse than poor in the days gone by, 
and that was not a sin, except in your mother’s 
eyes, but now I am di io 

‘* My dear Philip, don’t be so foolish ! What 
disgrace is there in being unfortunate ?” 

‘*Ah! if I were only unfortunate——” 

‘* That is all you are, since you are innocent.” 

‘* Yes, as Heaven is my witness !” he replied, 
lifting his eyes solemnly towards the —_s 
his prison-cell, ‘‘ But no one believes this but 
you two—and you are foolishly credulous, I 
daresay,” with a sorrowful smile. ‘‘ My solicitor 
told me yesterday it was as clear a case as ever 
he saw.” 

“ What did he mean?” exclaimed Greta, in- 
dignantly. 

**He meant that I seemed guilty, my love. 
In fact, he invited me to confess my guilt, as- 
suring me it would make no difference, but that 
he liked to know how ke stood.” 

‘*Qh! Philip, don’t have that man any more, 
—en somebody else!” cried Greta, per- 
suasively. “If he doesn’t believe in you he 
won't do his duty, of course.” 

** Shall 1 find anyone:to believe in me but 
you and my father?” 

‘¢*Why not? People have been wrongfully 
eecused ’ere this.’ 

“Yes ; "—sadly—* but, you see, the evidence 
fits in like a piece of mosaic. If Miss Hanwell 
says she néver wrote to me, I don’t see what 
can save me !” 





‘Right generally does prevail,” said Greta 
bravely. ‘“ We won’t despair until we are quite 
obli ; and if the worst comes to the worst 
you know I shall be true, dear, don’t you?” 

‘If I didn’t believe that. my heart would 
break,” he said, as he clasped her closer, and 
kissed her itt gy, = “And you will be a 
daughter to him, Greta?” pointing to the 
rector. “He will need consolation, and some 
one to tell him sometimes, when he sits brooding 
in his solitude, that I suffered wrongfully.” 

‘*T will be a daughter to him, dear, I promise 
you. We are friends already, but we shall 
soon be something more, for your sake.’’ 

Then they all three sat down together to dis- 
cuss the matter quietly, and hear what Philip 
had done about his defence, and it seemed as if 
they had only said half they had te say when 
they heard the warder’s heavy step in the 
corridor, and Philip rose agitatedly to his feet. 

“ The time is up, we must now,” he said, 
holding a hand of each. ‘‘ Heaven bless you, 
father! Heaven bless you, my darling!” to 
Greta, who clung to him frantically. 

But the key turned in the door, and Mr; 
Granville stepped back, saying,— 

“ Your last word and your kiss must be 
for Greta, Philip ; they are her right,” and he 
turned his head away that he might not see 


their tears. 
(To be continued.) 








Tue bazaar season is in full swing. These 
more or less desirable gatherings are being 
organised with energy, and in some cases for 
very commendable objects. In this ca 
may be classed the ‘‘ Oriental” bazaar, which 

held in the grounds of Mrs, Merryweather’s 
house, 277, Clapham-road, in aid of the Church 
of All Saints, South Lambeth. Lady Fitz- 
wygham ed the bazaar, and the list of 
patronesses were large and very 
i shed. Altogether the bazaar certainly 
with all the elements of the success 

which it deserves. 
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[[BESIDE GERALD, ON THE GROUND, LAY AN OLD MAN GROANING, FEERLY SUPPORTED BY A YOUNG WOMAN.] 


NOVELETTE.} 
FOUND DROWNED. 
—_— 
CHAPTER I. 


My story opens on Ryde pier one lovely 
August afternoon, just seven years ago. 

e band of the “1st Royal Shamrocks ”’ is 
discoursing the latest new music to a crowded 
and fashionable audience, which includes 
members of both yacht clubs, the one part 
of the garrison from Portsmouth, the smartest 
new arrivals from the me lis ; and all the 
pretty girls the island and the yachts can 
muster are present in their best looks, best 
spirits, and best frocks. 

Such is the throng in the neighbourhood of 
the band that promenading is almost impos- 
sible ; every seat is full (was promptly taken 
an hour ago), and the fortunate occupants are 
either staring critically at the passing crowd 
and = atardioiies or deprecatory re- 
marks, or t are having a bond fide gossip, or 
else they are flirting. 

Let me lead you to a corner sémewhat re- 
mote from the music and the madding crowd, 
and introduce you to a couple who come under 
the latter category. At any rate, the girl is flirt- 
ing. As to the man, poor fellow! I am afraid 
he is a stage beyond that. I believe he is 
seriously in love with the young lady beside 
him—Miss Bolton. 

Miss Nita Bolton is without dispute the 
prettiest girl on the pier, and is perfectly well 
aware of the fact. 

She is dressed in a dark serge yachting cos- 
tume, and an educated eye can tell at a 
glance that it must have come from the hands 
of a first-rate ladies’ tailor. 

It fits its wearer to ection, witheut 
crease or wrinkle, and lays her well- 
formed, perfect figure to the greatest ad- 
vantage. A coquettish little sailor’s hat, with 
a wide black ribbon, is tilted over her fore- 


| head, and gives an additionally saucy expres- 
sion to her exceedingly piquant face—a face 
that represents Miss Bolton’s fortune, that 
secures her the homage of men and the envy 
of women wherever she goes, 

A perfect nose, a perfect mouth, a dimple in 
her chin, brilliant pe eee pencilled eye- 
brows, quantities of soft little curls clustering 
round her low, broad forehead, and deep, sea- 
green eyes, with long black lashes, made up 
the sum-total of this young lady’s attractions; 








and although green eyes are both uncommon 
and unpopular—are not green eyes denounced 
as greedy ?—yet few le looked once into 
Miss Nita Bolton’s bright, bewildering orbs 
without a desire to repeat the experiment. 

As she talked, and smiled, and laughed, and 
showed her pretty white teeth, and shared her 
large Japanese parasol with the young man 
beside her, his position was warmly coveted 
by many a lounger on the pier. 

He is quite as good-looking for a man as his 
companion for a woman, and though he is dark 
and sunburnt, there is a strong resemblance 
between them, for they are first cousins. 

There is the same cast of feature, the same 
delicately-chiselled nose and mouth, but his 
eyes and hair are very dark, and there is a 
stern, resolute look about his mouth that one 
fails to see in Miss Nita’s. Nor is any dimple 
visible in his closely-shaven chin; and now for 
his name, profession, and position. 

His name is Gerald Le Marchant; by pro- 
fession he is a sailor, lieutenant on Her 
Majesty’s ship Sapphire, one of the Channel 
Squadron; and as to his position, who rans 
may read! Anyone can see at a glance that he 
is desperately in love with the young lady be- 
side him, And how is Miss Nita disposed to 
wards her good-looking, sailor cousin ? 

What is the condition of her heart. I am 
sorry to say that she has no more feeling than 
& pincushion, no more sentiment than an 
oyster, and that her affections are entirely and 





| 


exclusively centred in her own pretty little 
person, 





She likes her cousin Gerald well eno ugh’ 
She accepts his presents and his adoration as 
@ matter of course; has no objection to his 
enacting the part of her cavalier whenever 
he is off duty, as he is strikingly handsome and 
distinguished-looking, and she believes that 
half the girls in Ryde would give their ears to 
step into her place; but she does not intend to 
give them a chance, for, although she would 
as soon’ think of jumping into the sea as of 
marrying her cousin, he is indispensible to 
her in many ways. He is so open-handed, s0 
good-tempered, so unselfish—her veritable 
white slave—and, moreover, his attentions 
stimulate the somewhat tedious advances of 
her millionaire admirer. 

Gerald is the poor little of with which 
she angles for a weightier 

If Gerald were rich it would be another 
matter, but he is as poor as the proverbial 
church mouse! He has hardly a penny in the 
world besides his pay. True, his father, Sir 
Richard Le Marchant, is the nominal owner of 
a fine estate; but his clever little niece well 
knows that ‘‘ Baronsford ’’ is mortgaged up to 
the very hall-door, that years and years of 
gambling on the turf have brought the Le 
Marchant coffers to their very last shilling ; 
that her uncle Richard is a selfish, un- 
scrupulous, extravagant old man, keeping up 
appearances on the very limits of his credit— 
heedless and supremely less of the 
awful day of reckoning for him and his heir. 
Only within the last year has Gerald occupied 
this position. Old Sir Richard had two sons— 
Robert the eldest, who ably assisted his 
father to scatter the family coin, had held a 
commission in a crack cavalry regiment and 
broken his neck out hunting, and Gerald the 
sailor, who now reigned as heir in his stead. 

Sir Richard had been a widower for many 
years (Lady Vernon died when Gerald was 
an infant), and he had led an easy Sybaritish 
bachelor existence for the last quarter of a 
century. He denied himself nothing, and all 





he asked was to be allowed to go his own way 
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—viz., to inhabit luxurious rooms in London 
to belong to a club boasting of the best cuisine 
to play his rubber of whist, and to back his 





Tue officers of H-M,.8. Altas are Giving. * 
= at pr erage : ar wo take- 
several chapters alone ad 9 f0 Aeaeri 
this splendid ontertahnett Oren you ae 
the main deck was devoted to Gunter and the 
supper, sndvthé upper deck to dancing and de- 
oorations; how the preparations were|the work 
of! weeks; how all the officers’ cabin» were 
80 many bowers dedicated to flowers and flire 
tations; how the' bridge was kept open all 





companion, frankly, little kno 
was s eenageee 





uppose this is good-bye?” 
Yes,” he answered, in 
“‘Good-bye—for five yeara—if not 


for éver,” he added, more: € io. 
«Bat why, so many you ho aad, wth 
Wonderful lack 


‘* Because it is promotion. 


be first lieutenant on The Rosamond, and she is 
to be commissioned next month for Qhine, as 
you ‘know) It is likely to* read: to ‘better 
things. P-may geton the flagship—I may 


"You think of nothing bat promotion)” in- 
terrupted Nita, witha» shrag’ of ‘her pretty 
shoulders: 





t»long, and how: maa igitls and 
$ sailors: and sobdioge Seer _ the 
oh Altas and danced:till daytight. 

‘Mrs. and the Miss .Bolions 42) were among: 
the guests, and Nita was the cynosureof many: 
eyes as: she floated round the room. 

She was dressed in white, an artistic com: 
binatiow of satin and tulle, looped and fastened: 
with coral and sea weed, as a delicate atten 
tion toher sailor hosts: 

She was the undisputed queen: of’ the even: 
ing, and was admired to her heart's content. 
Captains, admirals, generals, lieutenants, all 
paid’ homage, and begged for dances: 

Gerald had been lucky enough tosecuretwo. 
He dauced. well—most« sailérs: do; and she 
kmew that: she never looked to better advantage 
than when he was her partner; 

Gerald had done-his duty as a dancing man ; 
but hadhe followed his inclination’ he would 
have stood out: loungimg, with folded arms in 
dcorways, and centreing his attention on the 
mistress of: his:heart;'as she glided round’ her 
room in-other men’s arms—the embodiment 
of: beauty and grace: 

She idancedo more than once with a. very 
fair, stout young man, with pink cheeks: and 
white eye-lashes. 


Gerald surveyed this particular’ partner’ 
with: an air of the gravest disapproval: He 
could not find his’ especial young lady, so:he 
was free to stand aside and’ gaze, and ‘com: 
ment and criticise; f 

As: he watched: Néta’s’ animated; ‘smiling 
face, his own, from. being gloomy, became 


grime 
‘That™ fat: feliow*las: as: much idea: of 
daneing' as be has of steering," he. at length: 
rematked to.a shipmate within easy hail, 
‘* He has plenty of eoin, and that’s more’ to 
he’ purpose: with’ the’ girls!’ returmed: his 





“ Of little else,” he responded, *' sihee' evary: 
step on''the:ladder brings me’ one step nearer 
te yous ‘ow . x 6 

“* Very nicely said! quite:a pretty olf’? 
tapping his: arm-approvingly with’ her fan. 
‘You surely nrust have been in love with some 
other: girl onos upon: a time, or you! never 
could have hadit sopatt’* 

otty wpecdben: orwell ivwrere weird eit 
pretty speeches, or asif’ ' ‘and girl’ 
flirtation,’’ said’ Gerald, impatiently. Re 
member this is: our last’ meeting-that: T 
am going away to the/other end of the world 
—that I dare not bind you to any engagement; 
I am so miserably poor, The-agony‘ot death 
itself can: hardly be' worse than what’ I am 
enduring how in vom es part from’ you 
without @ word or'promise, or'the vestige of 4 
hope.”’ 18 a f 

For once’ Nita was’ touched—her cousin's 
dark, miserable eyes, his trembling lips; his 
faltering farewell; moved her more! than she 
could have believed: 

How leleved her !.. Would any other man 
ever care‘for her in the: same degree?) How 
handsome he looked im bis naval) uniform | 
What a contrast to Mr. Browne! If Ac only 
hed half—ney, 
come 1 sbeacatinceane aie siislogiebeas: 
pay as tenant; and a miserably inadequate 
Lr Rtas, ayy father; was all he» had: to: 
offer her; and‘thecomforts—nay, thelwxaries— 
of life were indispensable: to: Bolton's 
happiness. ' : ‘ 

‘Nita ! Nita !-how can I ever bid’ yougood- 
bye, and yet I mast!” ) 

Struck by his voice, she raised hereyes'sud- 
denty’to ‘his, brim fall:of pain and'sorrew. 

No matter what cameafterwards, he should: 
have some comfort now ; it would do no-harnr 


wing that he 
8 


” ‘replied hie: ~ © You 
i mbes oat tr 


. , at 







for-me, a fellow, of six-and-twenty! - 2 am ter) knew;.you ane-far, fan, 


-quarterof Mr. Browne's in- | 


to gel bin im little ee oe encour mot 
—! hope. B g tow im 








Abe med 1b ‘, 
days for thelove he bore her. These .next 
years will be the same to me, since I 





you only cared for me asa cousin; then that 
you were merely making a fool of me, as girls 
do by way of passing their idle time, for I 
" too good for me, Nita, 
and I hardly dared to hope that you would 
really care for a poor beggar like me. But, 
now, when I know to the contrary iow thas 
I know you would not deceive me, nor 
mislead (me'on the brihk! of a parting buch as 
ours—now that I know from your own lips 
that you love me, f-wm, it may be unlucky 
to say it, I am toe h Chile 

Nita was gazing at him with a a 
expression insherceyes—an expression of ‘stir- 
prise—mingled with adittle doubtrandawe.. 
- “ ¥oware sare-that you'leve me, :darlitig ? 


not asking toowmuclh?” eiden 
“Not? she said; softly; and leaning towards: 
him stole her little +hand “into tiiss “You tak 
if I will ever -chamge-towards: you: Ide net 
thinks IT: wilh: Bit+-butd!: alot) hexe: comes 
mamma. Shehasbeen hunting forme every- 
where; and, oh, Gerald; she! will bese angry: 
when she finds that I’ havecbeen all this:time 
with you,’’ 
CHAPTER OT 

Tur morning after the bali: the: Misses: Bol” 
tons descended te. a date: brealsfest, and 
their mother partook of that:mead ia: bedi 
They were rather glad to be left te: themselyes 
to indalge in free — unrestrained ‘comments 

Both were dressed. in: | rag gowns, 
and: — their tea cups, with = ern 
on the and a ing 
Annette, the elder, is playing with-her spoon 
‘and yawning yu casting, now and 
then, a@ glance at her pretty sister opposite, 
who is reading a letter between! two cups.of 
tes. Annette acknowledges. to theage of twenty- 


| She is; a plain, likeness: of her sister 


Nita, and is the m » im thenfizm 
ois. Bolton's ache.” =. 
- She- may notic be but she, bas. 
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country house to town ; she pays what must be 
aid; she conducts ‘an. enormous correspon 
ones: with people likely to:be'“* useful 5 ** ‘she: 
understands most thoroughly Loe eae t 
nice little dinners, of dressing with taste and’ 
elegance; and of making one pound go’ss far 


as two. Her aim and object in life-is to see} t 


her’ sister hades gti porn ianitly a 
ains, no exertions, and no expense 
vpared itv'thie searctifor a riot husband, and 
so far the questias been in’ vain: 
Pretty —— eee 
retty ones have'geé y very’  expeeta- 
Sead Wiel abou elders resieds. 
Zeellonlj-extneraguat, ond weovily ii aebil 
reckl extravagant, jebt. 
For ss years she had been living on her: 
principle instead ofther income, taking apand 
8 thousand after thousand: witb’ 


rming -rapidity: : 
If Sie Richard’ d‘to his‘ son’s* marriage 
to'se¢him on his legs again hissister had . 
the same views about her daughter. ©" — 
Her married to’ some millionaire:was to! Ke 
the ‘grand coup that was to land‘ her mother; 
permanently, im the lip of“laxury; ‘That: 
these two young peoplé; upow ‘which ‘the hopes 
of ‘their’ parents were’ so warmly centred, 
shoul@ thiak' of marrying each other; was about | 

the last idéw ‘that entered the! heads: of ‘their 
respedtive relatives! - J ' ae 

i gear 20 @reeal ‘ 
“How “you did goon last night; Nita! T 
never sawanything like it—never /”” remarked 
her sister, as she rose fromthe: table, -and 
shook the crumbs: from thelap of her'quilted 

satin-robede'chambre, Seo 6 OD Due ws 

‘‘ What'do'you mean?'® returned Nita, with 

& yawn > > i 
‘lomeéan ‘that -yow flirted all-night «with 
Fd mre tte ged mean?” replied sa 

t £ sy week oF tanRew i Dta—Dis : Bi 


“ Pook? Geralat”” exclaimed? “Witt; withi «a4 
ine. ) ‘herchands | bm get ‘head, 
c “comtenrplet “her : 
little satin’ _strétohied ‘outbefore ee 
“ Poor Gerald, indeed!” said Annette, sige. 
nificantly? a ‘ 
“What would you think, Netty?” kickingioff | 
a slipper, and then fisting it back again with her: 
too; “* What would you say if I'were to tell ‘you 
that-Geraldiand Tare engaged'to be married ?"’ 
“Say!” returned Netty; coolly, “Saythat 
Colney’ Hatoh would ‘nattrally be your fatare 
residende! ” o Ler? 
‘*It would'‘be madiess, P suppose ?” 'raisthg 


neg rt 
‘Madness ! insanity /) He has' exaetly two 
hundred pounds'a-year! You Have nothing 
nothing except a few very large’ bills! that I 
fane Rv pe wen his: eyes: Sa eote, deal! 
you have any éxpectwti !” count- 
itig® “on her al these drawbacks, 
‘“Thole*is: frightfallytiard up! The'éstate 


*) * 


is as good as gone! He got nothin, from a : 
Avant: Fonny but # mourning ring, and he'was | to a’whisper. “There is the~ pictares—they 
at ‘least’ to bringin from three to four 


sure of'a legacy of at’ least’ ten thousand: 
pounds! So-wae mother; and all she got wae 
silver cream jog, and the whole balk of’ the 
fortane-we have all'’been panting for-has’ gone 
to the Dogs’ Home! «I call it disgusting, after 
all our attentions and Christmas cards and 
letters‘ and'crewel work t'’ There’s no knowing 
what tricks these old pee ae el ot oy ee in 
theend. I-call it swindling! Well; to retarn 
te Gerald. He has nothity and ‘you have‘no 
= 80 may Dask what ‘you wonld live on?’””| ‘ 

“Of course! I koowit would bepreposterous, 
bat he‘seemed so wretched at our going away 
and’ all’ that’ that: I just threw (him » few 
words of comfort; it’ cost’ me-very little; and 


it made py ne at le weed him!’ 
“What a heartless little wretch you are, 


one in ‘this wide world 1” 

“Obl my promise mizht'come truet” ne 
tarned Nita, kicking: off the other: sli c 
‘* Uncle might soon’ die, and there wouta be: 
the title, and’ some one miglit leave Gerald ‘a: 
legacy—that old godfathsr of his,’ 

“Pigs might fly one windy day | retarned 





~areyou going’ to do?’ S 


8 way, and there 


his arm chair, joined the ti 
gether, and stared ‘aj 


Abem! I°fesr that you will fiad some’ diffi: 
culfy in raising Any, asfaras Ioan see: You 
was a splendid’ 
it coul 
that’ have:beer’ made on it without cessation 
for the last twenty years.” ‘ 


what is the good'of going into ‘that? What 
att I todo, now?’ that’s the point!” 


his client reflectively, and lowering his voiee 


thousand ponnds’’' 


year before last" 
whi 


money—none 


my good Bokes; that money I must—must— 
must have!” 


entirely beyond my power to assist you. 


Nita; I don't believe you care a pin for’ amy-2| nothing before yon bat. absolute ruin and dire 
poverty staring you in the face—not to spesk 


of onr-own li 


nineteen thousand pounds; .your ‘adseise may! 
beésti mated as—nil / 


Nétti¢; iscornfally. I thought ‘you Hadmore 


' sense !” 


“ Welly itis all nonsense; I know, and I 
cannot ‘afford’'to be sentimental. Here, read 
this ‘note from Mr: Browne. He wants us all 
to go’ over to Hayre with him in his’ yacht for 
ie g to-morrow.” 
“« You don’t’ mean it! ’” exclaimed Nettie, 
half rising, and stretching out her hand: 

“Well,” when ‘ste ed it, ‘ whist’ 
T give you my 
opinion?” she asked with eager eyes. 

A’nod ee ty 

“He means it, he-is serious. I‘ faticy you 
joe him -a: fright last night. I thought he 
ookéd rather ‘uneasy wien he ssw'you so'much’ 
with Gerald; Do you mean to’ accept’ him? ’” 

Mn hr I oe habeti aa 10 
a-year doss*not Come begging every day 

“ And Gerald?” ' 


pec hgh rae 
a i) w, and ashe 

to bina fee five as he’ will be’ out‘of ‘the 
‘ “be no Harm done.” 

Then you and’mother start to-morrow in’ 
The Sylph,. and ‘let’'us hope you will have fine 
weather for it; if Mr.Browne is seasick be won't 
Lory sieeeeah wiley aian asl ~ — 
I shiall stay behind—} : bills—and’ 
take’ my” Aevextace’ wiv Gary weeks and cat 
meet you in town, en route.to Ponetrrg What- 


ever you do,” 8 * ont ‘her 
arma with @ yawn: “Take niy adyite, and 
dan’t’have a long engagement’! ”””’ : 


rd 


r , GHABTER.I¥., 
‘* Upon my word, Sir Richard)‘ I-dén’f know 
what-to say!’ Pdon’t know what’to advise ! 


is “to its utmost valne; 


there is no moret6 be: got out of! shit quarter?’ 
Se eniniieiaid lt thé 16th, 
ing. 


na to nreet them: 
Toearrorardtas goer room’ on te tak 
by two hundred whd fifty pounds, and they are’ 


pressing for the money. Tf really cannot’ sed’ 
my way at’ alll not’ at: all /’" concluded" Sir 
Richard's man of business; as He leant back in. 
of his fingers to- 
ealingly at the-ceiling. 
‘ But) my dear ‘sir’ returned his client, 
excitedly; “money Imrust have(*’ 
S36 is @ comition complaint; I am affaid; 


have come to’ thie’ end of ’your resources: It 
¥ty—splendid! -But‘ever 


not stand the tremendous: demands 


“But Heaven and earth, my Bokes, 


“Well!” returned Mr. Bokes, looking’ at® 


“4T cléared ont the wholé lot long ago!” 
“Lady de Marcharnit’s diamonds ?’ 
‘Gone | pawned, and'subsequently sold’ the 
“Tie plate?” suggested: Mr) Bokes, in‘a 
s . 
Harned into coin of the replar!’*' > . 
‘* Well—well—well'?”” ejaculated Mr. Boker; 
‘then you have 7 no means of raising 
“ Bat I tola‘you before, and I tell you again). 


“Tam sorry to say, Sir Richard, that it is 
I see 


ttle,account 1” 
‘*Yes, not to speak of that/’’ echoed Bir: 


Your debte:alone amount-to-nailess. than 


Close’ the’ 
‘ thé hammer, and’ 


‘have treated°me in such a way t 














Sladen: is abouttofore, 


and*bring Beronsford to 
tmeans tu rue you. for 
the large balance that still remains due.” 
‘“*Bloodsucker!” ejactilated’ Sir Richard. 
“To think that my sister, Fanny, “should 
T was as stre 
of a large legacy from her as I am of my dinner 


to-day. T countéd on it as‘ a certainty, and 
there she’ 


over Her own flesh and 


blood gives every hal ‘to's pack of 
dogs! I'll contest the © 1” yising, and 
walking’ up-and: down, “By Jove’! Phase 
thought of that before; d ; mentally in- 
capable; undue infittence Mr: Bokes ; 


that'will ‘be my’ next move: Good ides; eh? 
Wheat?” * 
“No use—quite out of the question; to 


4 undertake the proceedings; you will require 


money, Sir: Richard; and it seems to’ me—ex- 
cuse my plain speaking—that you do not realise 
your position. You have come te the very 
end 6f'your money and your’ credit; another 
month ‘or°two'and’ you will’ have te: live. re- 
sourcé'to the cHarity of' your fri ae 

“The charity of my friends—ha~ha ; a 
rich’ idea: truly!” I don't’ know'a fellow in 
the world that’ would lend'me a sovereign this 
minute!” 

“ Well, Sir Richard, I Have only one sug- 
gestion to offér)and that is, that yon go and 
see'Bladen yourself‘ and try what you on: do 
wittthin:: hy ee able a oe 
eka oreo , you might save’ a 
pounds “oft of "ie wreck of Baronsford, I 
must! ask you to-excuse me, as I havean ap- 


| pointmenttiwith another client at three o'clock,” 


rising, and ‘giving Sir Richard most’ unmistak- 
ably tounderstand that he considéred the in- 
terview at/an end. ; 

No one to'look at Sir Richard Le Marchant 
strolling déwn: Picondilfy would ‘believe that 
he was almost as impecuniony' as ‘the nae 
bouribg oressing-sweeper | He was'aditiirably 
turnedout iby 4 long-suffering tailor, aad bore ' 
his: years well) He: was a short dapper little 
man, with closely-cropped light hair of that 
sandy ‘shade that’'so long’ défies-tinro> asandy 
moustache gave fierceness and character to-his 
withered, discontented little countenance; and 
very and partieularly discontented it 


just‘now; as saddenly overcoms by some: wn- 


h ith “he'took off his'hat and wiped 
hic kécohead with his delicately scented pocket- 
handkerchief. .’ | Dew 

‘Gerald! will bé' up this evening; and@ T'lPsee 
what he can do,” he said'‘to’ himself; after a/ 
while. “If Iuhave any’ luck’ at’ Goodwood I 
may beable to pull through this sermpe,” after 
all; if not, it will boa-deuced awkward—deneed 
awkward!” 

‘* Hullo, Cameron’ how are you?.”’ warmly 
accosting aw acquaintance: “ en did you 
come up to town? Come'and dine with me at 
the Mephistopheles, and ‘I'll ‘give you your re- 
venge‘at whist, eh |” 

“Egad; Sir Richard! I’m afraid-you are’too 
strong’ for me,’ returned the other; with a 
goodhnmoured laugh. 

*“ Not a bit of it, sir. You held bad cards— 
better Inck ‘next time. Come, you wilf dine, at 
any rete, I want to introduce you to my: son 
—young fellow in the Navy; coming up. from 
Portsmoutt’ this afternoon. Heard the news 
about Cauliflower? He was scratehed this 
morning, I-callitian infernal swindle!’ and 
linki fis arm in that of this country cousin, 
theold reprobate led him off in the direction of 
Pall-mall 


CHAPTER. VY. 

“T'szz old Dicky Le Marehant has: guests 
this: evening,” remarked a man ata ueigh- 
bouring table, as he leisurely unfolded his 
napkin, and:luoked round: 

‘»¥eus,’ revarned his companion, ins erting 
his eye-giass, which he bad: been hitherto: care- 
faily polishing; “‘ yes, that soft booby Cameron, 
for,onee The: other is: # new viclim—acvery 
smart-looking young fellow; I havenever seen 
himseheze :before:” 4 

“Ohi don’t you know: who that ia?” ob- 
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served a third. “That is ‘my son’ that old 
Dicky is always talking about—‘My son in 
the navy!’” 

“Why, I thought he had only one—that 
booby-faced fellow in the Lancers who was 

last year—a rare chip of the old block, 
too!” 

“* This is the second son now brought to the 
fore. He was shipped off to sea as soon as he 
got a nomination, and has been ploughing the 
ocean for a many years.” 

‘* Looks like a sailor, now you mention it,” 
returned the man with the e “ Rather 
wily Seok _ pelle 
j y any means, Is say, 
oak = no resemblance bach inentionetine 

“ All the better for Aim,” muttered the 
—_ sighted one, as he peered into a proffered 

‘Come, Gerald, pass the decanter! Why, 
you are a bad hand with the bottle. When J 
was your age I enjoyed my after-dinner-claret 
as much as I do now,” holding up a glass be- 
tween his eye and the light. ‘‘ Here’s your 
health, and speedy promotion, and a rich wife!” 
eh Oe aE eR “bar the 

le.”’ 

“ You don’t play whist, eh?” 

‘‘No; I’m a bad hand at cards.” 

“Not like Oameron here, who is the 
champion at the card-table, and the terror and 
wT of all our old fogies—eh, Cameron? 

ich is it to be to-night—whist or écarté?” 

‘* Whatever you like, Sir Richard,” returned 
Mr. Cameron, who had evidently appreciated 
his host’s dry champagne. “I'm ready for 
either, and the sooner the better ”—valiantly. 

“Well, Gerald, what will you do! Doa 
Sestens Take a = a ho the a eh? 

something new in dancing line? You'll 
be in lots of time.” 

“ Never mind me, sir; I’ll amuse myself all 
right. I'll go out and have a pipe, and a 

ne hours’ walk this fine moonlight 

** Couple of hours’ walk ! ” echoed his father, 
with arched eye-brows. ‘‘Gad! the fellow 
fan he has to go on watch! Make the 
most of time on land, my boy ; you 
enough of that sort of dig in the wi ~ rag Bape 
heaves a jocular dig in the ribs to off- 
spring, Sir Richard, whose heart had been 
warmed by his recent potations, departed to 
the card-room in a state of the highest good 
humour and jubilation. 

Gerald being left entirely to his own 
devices, went out into the vestibule, and 
resumed his hat and light overcoat—and 
lighting a most excellent manilla ( ted to 

im by Mr. Cameron), started off down Pall 
Mall at a liberal four miles an hour. 

Where he was going to troubled him very 
little, all he wanted was to get away alone, to 
escape from that hot, lighted room; from his 
father’s ceaseless out-pouring of gossip and 
‘*good stories,” to be by himself, when he 
could collect his thoughts and think of Nita. 

. - * 


He was but little acquainted with London, 
having nt most of his life abroad. Mexico, 
Spain, the Mediterranean, were all familiar 
to Gerald le Marchant; but to his native land 
he was almost a stranger. 

He walked rapidly on, passing from the 
crowded thoroughfares, the regions of c&bs and 
ommibuses, to the more empty squares; then 
on to the suburbs, where he hardly met a 
vehicle, or another trian, and thus he 
walked on buried in his thoughts. 

Ashe was passing a lane which opened into 
the road he was traversing a smothered shriek 
caught his ear. He stopped and listened. 
Yes, again he heard it, though fainter and 

further off—it certainly came from the 
lane! Without a second’s hesitation he turned, 
and ran in the direction of the sound as hard as 
he could go, drawing his hat down well over 
his forehead, and grasping his stick (a service- 
able blackthorn) more firmly in his hand, 

About a hundred yards down the lane, in 
the shadow thrown by a high wall, he saw 





what seemed a group of several . people 
struggling together. 

As he came nearer he was aware of two able- 
bodied ruffians, who looked like navvies out of 
work, who had evidently set upon an old man 
and a girl with the intention of ing them. 

“Help! Murder!” shrieked the girl, as he 
came running up, at eng in 
turning aside a shawl in which her was 
enveloped, and ng frantically with her 
ruffian, who was holding her by the throat 
against the wall. 

A well-delivered blow from Gerald’s heavy 
stick caused him to leave go his hold, and turn 
upon his assailant with a savage oath. But the 
sailor had been in more than one. street row 
abroad, and well knew what he was about. 
Although barely more than middle height, 
and rather slightly built, he as strong 
as a horse, and as lithe and active as a 
cat. Emboldened by the knowledge that 
he had no knives to deal with, he sprang 
suddenly on the clumsy, hulking navvy, 
and with 2 coxeune twist Pha gr Sg 
up so qui and so unexpe> that 

easured his length 


m with a heavy fall. 
Meanwhile his companion was with 
all his might and on the chest of the old 


man, who was appears Pi mp and 
busily occu in turning out his pockets one 
after a 

Gerald rushed at him, him off his 
victim, and was himself nearly down 
in the scuffle—hand to hand and foot to foot 
they wrestled, and twisted, and strove ; Gerald 
determined to secure the jail-bird, the jail- 
bird equally resolute to give the young swella 
lesson to remember—and to carry off the booty 
into the bargain. 

‘Joe! Joe!” he cried, between his clenched 
teeth, ‘where are you?—take off this 
devil! Smash his head with a stone!’’ 

Joe, who was still somewhat stunned by 
fall, arose at his friends’ exhortation, and, 
Somes blackthorn, which had 
whirled out of his hand in the » Tan 
to his friend's assistance, and dealt our hero a 

i blow across his bare, un 


i 


ite 


ther, when his accomplice, who had been stuf- 
fing some bulky article into the breast of his 
coat, suddenly uttered the magic word “ r 
The impending blow was undelivered, Joe 
needed no second bidding; in another second 
he and his partner were clattering down the 
lane as fast as their hobnailed could 


them. 

It had been a false alarm—a distant rolling 
of cab wheels was the only sound that broke 
the stillness, and Gerald, who had recovered 
the effect of the knock on his head, had time 
to recover his breath, and collect his scattered 


senses. 

He could realize that three minutes 
previously he had been walking briskly along 
the Queen’s highway, smoking his cigar. 
He now found himself standing in the middle 
of a lonely byeway, minus hat and stick, and 
plusa pretty deep cut on the head, from which 
the blood was trickling. Beneath him on the 
ground lay an old man, groaning feebly, sup- 

rted by a young woman, whose hair had 

pulled down and shawl torn off in the 
recent struggle, and who was apparently on 
the very verge of hysterics. 

The whole affair had not occupied longer 
than it would take to describe, and Gerald 
thus suddenly found himself the hero of a 
very unpleasant adventure and the champion 
of two utterly helpless strangers. 


CHAPTER VI. 

aaa is not dead, is he?” gasped the girl 
at last. 

“Dead! No} Not he!” returned Gerald, 
with a confidence he was far from feeling, as 
he proceeded to raise the old man in his arms, 

oosen his collar, and chafe his hands. “ He 





will be all right presently ; he has only bad a 
pretty severe squeezing. . Here, fan him with 
something—anything, and he will soon come 
— ,” and thanks to their joint exertions he 
He his eyes—sat up—stood up, and 
drew a long deep breath, ~ 

“ Are ‘you hurt, grandfather?” was her 

question. 

“No-o—not much,” looking about with 
wonderful alertness. “Ah! the scoundrels, 
they have robbed me! ” feeling his pockets, as 
he leant limply against the wall; “ my watch 
is gone—my pocket book! ‘Well, that ruffian 
would have had my life as well, only for you, 

man! You seem hurt ante, are 


Gerald putting his hiet to his 
Matching noth to speak of—a cut of | 

2 — A a 
stick that’s all!” 


“Ah! amere trifle one would think. Well! 
all the breath has been knocked out of my 
body, and I—I—feel, I feel as if I was going to 
faint, but I won’t!” 

“Lean on me, sir,” said Gerald, ‘“ and sit 
down on this mound here. We must get you 
home as soon as'possible. Shall I run to the 
end of the lane and whistle fora cab?” 

“No! no! don’t leave us alone /” cried the 


» excitedly, ‘ Ple stay here !’” 
ean think I could hobble slong with your arm, 


then, let me lean on you!” and thus 


pee eee at any rate, as far as 
ere, 
supported between the two young people, the 


and Gerald had the satisfaction of 


seeing the safely disposed of at last. 

«You oy home with us, of course?” 

“Get in— in!” urged the 
peevishly. ‘‘I’m not fit to be left with 
child; and—and I want to know to whom I 
ane But pod ! pare hen he oul, in 

” ® 
’ 
timid voice, “ per this gentleman is going 
somewhere else—it may be taking him away 
from home !”’ 

“ Not at all!” replied Gerald, politely. ‘It 
x son de a soviet) Sontes use I sh 

too accompany you.” 

"Oh epusay peacortn Get in—getin! Tell 
him to drive to Brackenbury square, and to go 
as hard as he can—number nine !"’ 

In another moment Gerald and his two 
stranger companions had started for their 
destination, at the cabby’s best psce. 

In about twenty minutes they had all 
alighted at the door of a large, ea ge 
gloomy-looking house, evidently the abode 

le of great wealth. 


A grave footman, conscious of his splendid 
figure, ushered rage po! into a lofty hall, and 
from thence the old gentleman, with the air 
of a proprietor, led the way into a large 
library, dimly lit by shaded lam: 

“ Here, Griffiths, send Mrs. Jacobs here at 
once, and bring me some brandy,” said he, 
casting himeelf into a chair, and now for the 
first time Gerald saw him plainly, He was 
a short, square built man, with cast iron 
features, so rigid and set was their ion, 
grizzly grey hair, and small ditto whi . 
his mouth was slightly indented, and gave to 
his face an expression of resolution that 
bordered on ferocity, and he turned on his 
deliverer @ of eyes, so searching and so 
keen that they positively looked as if they 
had never been shut. His scrutiny was 
diverted by the entrance of Mrs. Jacobs, who 
was evidently the housekeeper, and in a few 
terse sentences she was mistress of all par- 
ticulars of their late adventure, and gave vent 
to her horror and surprise in a series of shrill 
exclamations, that became ually more 
crescendo as she took notice of Ina’s battered 
appearance, her master’s rifled pockets, from 
one of which the remains of his watch-chain 
still dangled, and the stranger's handkerchief 


‘| 


stained with blood. Gerald’s eyes had strayed 
to the young lady long ere this, and he could 
not refrain from feeling somewhat disappointed 
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when he discovered that she was very young, 
awkward, and v baby-looking, and very 
plain; she to be about fifteen or six- 
teen, her figure was slender without grace, her 
features sharpened and irregular, her com- 
Iexion pale. The only ne point in 
Tee favour was a pair of splendid startled- 
dooking dark grey eyes. 

Revived by a glass of strong brandy and 
soda water, Gerald’s host became very com- 
amunicative, and, eter agg areca his grand- 
daughter along with Mira, Jacobs, he sent for 
ome rare old Madeira for Gerald’s special 
benefit, and bade him “ Draw up to the fire, 
and make himself at home.” 

He was evidently favourably impressed by 
our hero’s appearance, for he ¢ ap- 
provingly towards him, from time to time, as, 
having removed his overcoat, he drew up to 
the hearth in a luxurious armchair, vis-a-vis to 
his host, who told him how it happened he 


¢he last few days. He was occupied all morn- 
ing and , and she had no companion 
of her own age, or any one to take her about, 
so it was a treat to both parties. 

“Has she no sisters—no cousins, or—or— 
mother?” asked Gerald. 

“ No—no one in the world but me,” returned 
the old man, “and I live an isolated life—I 
live altogether to myself. I like my own 
company. And now, young gentleman, I will 
no longer detain you; but, before you go, I 
want you to do two things—tell me your name, 
and promise to come and dine with me to- 
morrow.” * ; 

“TI accept your invitation with pleasure,’ 
said Gerald, rising. Anything was better 
than another dinner at ‘the Mephistopheles.’ 
+*My name is Gerald Le Marchant.” ; 

** Gerald Le Marchant!” repeated his com- 

on, leaning his on the arms of his 
chair, and half rising; ‘‘Le Marchant! Not 
any relation to Sir Richard?” 

* His son, his only son.” 

This answer evide my a yp a 
its recipient sank back in his ir, as if he 
had been stunned, and gazed incredulously 
at his companion for some seconds. 

‘© You do not resemble him in the least,’ he 
aid at length. 

‘* No, I believe not. You know him then?” 

“ Know him! ay, I do, well/” returned the 
old man, with such extraordinary emphasis, 
that Gerald in his tarn gazed at him in 
amazement. 

“T need not .tell ue who J am; you will 
know soon enough. Meanwhile, I shall depend 
upon your promise for to-morrow, dinner at 

alf- seven sharp. My thanks to you I 

oi ae aatant tttne Ge ek 
ai promise, 

his departure, He was rather pleased on the 

whole with his adventure as he sprang into a 

hansom, and was whirled away from the 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sie Ricwarp Le Marcuant was not an early 
riser. He had his coffee, his correspondence, 
and his cigar in bed, and about one o’clock 
made his first public appearance. As far as 
his laundress and tailor were concerned, they 
left nothing to be desired, and he himself had 
evidently expended no little time and thought 
on his toilet, which was completed by a very 

button-hole. 

viously, 
e mere part of looker-on 
at his father’s sppetising little meal. He gave 
a short sketch o: adventure of the previous 
evening, which seemed to amuse his parent 
amazingly. 

‘* And you don’t know who they were, eh?”’ 
** No, have not the ghost of an idea.’’ 








‘* But you went home with them, you say. 
Where do they live—what sort of house, eh?” 

‘© Very fine, as far as I could judge.” 

* Looked like money?” 

“Yes, heaps of money!” answered Gerald, 
emphatically. : 

‘*Gad! ten to one she’s an heiress—the girl ; 
follow her up, my boy, follow her up! your 
fortune is made.” 

‘*Not I!” said Gerald, taking up a paper, 
‘“‘ she is nothing but a raw school-girl, who has 
only just left off dolls, I should say. And as 
to money, whenever I marry I will choose my 
wife for her face and not for her fortune.” 

“The more fool you!” retorted his father, 
deftly decapitating an egg. 

“Every woman’s face comes to the same 
thing when you have sat opposite to it for a 
twelvemonth—you get sick of it—whereas her 
fortune has charms of which you never tire! 
You see, I have been married myself; I know 
all about it. To marry for love or for beauty 
is the deuce! However, all that sort of thing 
has gone out now—gone with the last genera- 
tion. Matrimony is a mere question of 
— shillings, and pence in these days! 

‘much birth—so much; a title—so much ! 
You, Gerald, with your good looks, and your 
good blood, ought to fetch at least six thou- 
sand pounds a-year! You would be a fool to 
let yourself go for less!” 

‘IT should be ten times a greater fool if I 
married any woman for her money, or if for 
years, I thought of marrying at ali!” said 
Gerald, rising and athiswatch. “I’m 
going to the Aquarium. I suppose I’ll see you 
at the club by-and-by?” 

“To tell the trath, my dear boy, I have an 
engagement to dine with some friends at the 
‘ Star and Garter,’ an old promise. We start 
early. Drive down, you know, so—ah! I 
must leave you to your own resources for this 
evening, only, ah! don’t get into any more 
street rows! Don’t get your head broken or 
your nose! Amusez-vous bien!” 

Penetually at half-past seven Gerald pre- 
sented himself at No. 9, Brackenbury-square. 
He passed through the hall in charge of the 
powdered footman, and was made over to 
another, who escorted him up a broad, shallow 
staircase, on which their footsteps made no 
sound, so thick was the velvet pile carpeting, 
and ushered him through an ante-chamber 
_ a large drawing-room, and there left him 
alone. 

As he stood in the middle of the room, and 
looked about him, his eye took in statues, 
paintings, mirrors, velvet hangings, old china, 
Bahl cabinets—in fact, money’s worth in all 
directions. The room in which he found him- 
self was the centre one of a suite of three, 
connected by curtained archways, and the 
vista on either side gave one more the idea of 
a palace than a private house. If the owner 
aid not care for the society of his fellow-men, 
he certainly chose to live in solitary grandeur, 
and he was evidently a man of taste, as these 
apartments testified. Nothing was gaudy, 
ornate, or gilt; there was an air of subdued 
magnificence, of delicate refinement, which 
struck even Gerald’s unpractised eyes. The 
pictures, the bronzes, the jewelled cups, the 
inlaid tables looked as if they had been brought 
together by a hand that loved them—not 
merely for their intrinsic value, but for their 
own special beauties, 

As Gerald was preparing tostart on a roving 
commission round the apartment a door 
opened, and admitted the daughter of the 
house. Seen by daylight, she was a slight, 
unformed, but rather picturesque-looking girl, 
with strangely ressive, wistful eyes, a 
pretty mouth, a pointed chin. “She was not 
at all so plain as he had imagined,” said 
Gerald to himself, as he took her hand, and 
asked if she had quite got over her fright. 

Her hair was neatly plaited round her head 
—a decided improvement on last night's wild 
chevelure! A well-made but simple white 
evening dress concealed the angularities of her 
figure. 

SBtill, s:e was only a child, and, to judge by 





her manners, timid, awkward, and ill at ease 
in society. She looked lost and utterly out of 

lace sunk in that luxurious velvet chair, and 
surrounded by every adjunct of taste and 
wealth combined. 

Her proper place, in the fitness of things, 
would be a small country parsonage. The ideal 
mistress for a Brackenbury-square would be a 
tall, dignified matron, with trailing skirts, 
priceless diamonds and laces, and an air of 
supreme high breeding—not this little fright- 
ened-looked chit in a white frock, 

Gerald had pleasant, genial manners with 
men and with children, and found plenty to 
say to his startled-looking companion. Their 
adventure of the previous evening was a fertile 
topic of conversation, and they very soon became 
excellent friends, She imparted to him that 
she did not like London at all. It was not 
half as nice as Paris, where she had been in a 
convent for nearly six years, 

** And why don’t you like London?” asked 
Gerald. 

“Oh! because it is so dull, and so brisk,” 

‘*How is that? I thought it was always a 
very gay, jolly sort of place !” 

“To you—to a man,” returned the young 
Indy, who epoke with a pretty foreign accent, 
and with unusual distinctness, 

** But for a girl it is tout autre chose, I mean 
one cannot go out all day and walk about by 
oneself, or go into the park, and see all the 
world!” 

“ Why not?” 

‘*It would not be proper to go alone,” she 
answered, gravely, 

‘“* And have you no one to take you about?” 

‘* No one but grandfather, and he is busy all 
day, and he cares not for society—he likes his 
books and pictures. Sometimes I go out in 
the carriage with Jacobs, and we drive along 
nal country roads, and ah, mon Dieu/ but it is 
u : 

‘IT should think so. Then you are not much 
better off than when you were at school. How 
long is it since you came home?” 

“Only three months, but at school it was 
different. Ihad my friends—my occupations. 
Every Sunday, too, I spent with Mrs. Marriott, 
and we went to the English church, and in the 
afternoon went to the Bois.” 

‘Then you are not a Catholic?” 

“No, but I liked the convent and the girls, 
and the sisters, I loved them all, Ah! I often 
wish I could see them again. I often wish 
myself among them!” 

“ ‘Spor you leave? Are you a finished 
young ly? You look too young to be ont 
yet!’ 

- “But I am seventeen,” she answered, with 


ignity. 

“ Seventeen! By George, you don’t say so! 
‘You look much younger, and when a young 
lady leaves school what comes next?” he 
asked, with the deepest gravity. 

‘* She gets married,” replied his companion 
with startling composure, and with as matter- 
of-fact a tone as if she were s ing of a 
most ordinary event. ‘All the girls who 
left ‘Les Dames Blanches’ only left it to be 
married,’ 

“ And you?” inquired Gerald, in whose face 
amusement and amazement were strongly 
depicted. 

‘*Oh, I!” picking a thread off her lap, and 
rolling it into a tiny ball—“I don’t know, I 
suppose I shall be married too,” 

“Of course you will,” returned Gerald 
decidedly, with a twinkle of mischief in his 


eye. 

This little heiress, this French schoolgirl, 
was really a novel and most amusing study. 

*¢ And now will you tell me your name?” 

‘‘My name is Inez; grandfather calls me 
Ina, as he does not like it—it is the Spanish for 
Sen con you think it a pretty name?” she 

ed, opening her eyes very wide and looking 

at him gravely. 

“Very pretty; I think it is the prettiest 
name I ever heard—except one.”’ 

“And what is that?” she asked with 
animation. 
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“ Nita.” 

He profiounced the two syllables with a 
lingeting texidérness that would not have been 
lost On any one but childish, matter-of-fact, 
innoéent Ina, 

“Oh, here is grandfather, at last!” she ex- 
claimed, as the old gentleman hurriedly entered, 
and gave his guest a warm greeting, tendering 
apologies for hiaown delay.. “Bat I-see you 
and Ima have made each other’s acquain- 
tazicée,” he observed, with an air of satisfac- 
tion.* **So I daresay you got on very well. 
Give her your arm, and take her to dinner, my 
young friend—I will follow you.” . 

So Gerald and Ina preceded .him down the 
wide, shallow staircase, and as he slowly 
descended ‘alone, his eyes were riveted on 
them With unusual attention, and he was say- 
ing to himself, over and over again,— 

‘Tt is the hand of Providence !”’ 





CHAPTER VIL. 


Tue Jining-room at No.9 Was.moderately- 
sized and lit from the ceiling by a massive 
chandelier, containing waxen lights—no gas, 
The walls were covered with oil-paintings, so 
closely hung that no paper was visible; a 
round table occupied the middle of ,the .apart- 
ment, decorated with a profusion of the 
choicest flowers, and & small quantity of valu- 
able old plate. 

Four men servants waited on the three with 
silent, solicitous attention, Diuner was. evi- 
dently from the hands of an artist, and the 
most delicate dainties were handed about, 
accompanied by the. most popular brands. 

The host did his very utmost to make him- 
self agretable, and had thawed considerably 
since ‘the previous night. He talked of his 
travels, ‘his experiences, his hobbies; and 
Gerald was equally communicative, and told 
yarns by the score. 

“T- knew ‘you were a sailor,” said the old 
man. ““T could tell a tar anywhere—any- 
where !’”’ 

“How do you discover the mark of. the 
rears ?” asked Gerald, with a_good-humonred 
augh. 

“Oh, there is a certain resemblance among 
you all—a smart, alert look ; a hardy, weather- 

aten complexion ; a roll in your walk, and 
generally a bushy, but trim, beard.” 

“ Which I have not,” remarked Gerald, com- 
placently passing his hand over his smoothly- 
shaven chin, 

““No; I see you are one of the ofd school, 
in your notions, and are clean shorn; bat in 
rough weather you mast have a ticklish job. 
Suppose we go upstairs and have a little 
music; Ina will give us some coffee, and some 
of Chopin to follow.” mf 

played marvellously—admirably.. As 
Gerald stood by the grand piano and watched 
her flying supple fingers, he felt a great ac- 
cession of respect for this singularly accom- 
plished young lady ; evidently her great natural 
taste-had been most carefully trained, and her 
grandfather had given her the best. advan- 
tages, 
She played the. ‘‘moonlight sonata,” then 


two or three of Chopin’s mazurkas, then a | 


piece by Liszt without any music, and with a 
strangely wrapt expression on her, face,.as if 
she suw it all before her in the distance. 

Gerald admitte® that he played—not the 
piano—but the guitar,and sang. A guiter-was 
promptly produced, and after some feeble ex- 
cuses, and a good deal of tuning of the strings, 
and some conghing and clearing of his throat, 
Gerald pat the rib 
mencéd. 

He ‘had a very sweet tenor voice, and “ Le 
Marchant’s singing’ had a high repute among 
his shipmates, who, whenever any excellent 
vocalist was quoted, always referred to him, 
“and makes no bother or fass, bat will sing 
away to you by the hour,” they invariably 
concluded. First he sang a Mexican love song, 
with a curious ear-catching time and.soft 
melancholy refrain. 


on over his head,.and com- | 


| _ Tna’s eyes wereriveted om him, awhe sang, 
in sonorous Spanish, which seemed -the very. 
language of.love. » Thenthe sang various mule- 
teer songs, ballads; ‘aad sevemades, all in the 
same tongae, which is theosly ome that fit 
mates with the guitar. His thonghts were wi 
Nita; he was really singing to her, ‘and almost 
oblivious. .of his surroundings. He mever 
observed the unflinching attemtion of his ‘host, 
the dreamy extacsy of Ina’s.expressive eyes. 
came, lit eos tania impression: that 
was ing on her isusceptible, innocent, 
foolish little heart. * 

Long after she: was supposed to be fast 
asleep. she was lying wide-ewake, conjuring up 
to her mental sight and ears, .the soft, ‘pa- 
thetic foreign 8,and thedark youngsailor’s 
handsome face—his searchiug brown eyes—. 
his . firm, -proud mouth—his: hearty hand- 
shake—as he bade hergood-night. 


CHAPTER IX. 





‘¥i— 
‘Come.down tomy: smoking:room;iand have 
& cheroot before you go. I have something 
spoons to.say to you—if is only ten o'clock. 
ou are in no hurry, I hope !’’ 


following .him into a :kexuricus capattment, 

| where a tray of liqueurs, various waters, anda 

, box of admirable . cigars cwere'ilaid ont in 

; Proximity to a comfortable :fire-and two in- 
vi mochairs 


ting ar: . 
| _“ Now I have a great dealto say:to you, Mr.:/\ 


Le Marchant,” said:his host, ally shutting 
| the deor, and: approaching the dire: with a 

i et ate Gen 

«To me?” :@c ,» interrogatively. 

With «nod ef assent bis companion zontal 
himself —deliberately ‘selected. und lita cigar 
befere he. spoke again. 

“You are not.an inquisitive young: man— 
you ‘have made no attempt to discover my 
name. No roundabout inquiries or veiled hint. 
has dropped from your lips, and: now I intro- 





dace. myself-unaskel—my name is Sladen. I} property. 


| 
| am Sladen, the owner-of the mortgages on 
| Baronsford;estate. Perhaps you arenot.much 
| wiser for all this, information ?” ‘he replied, in 
return to Gerald’s. look of stupefied inquiry. 
“I see you are not behind the-scenes, so I wi 
enlighten you a little, Your father has been 
| living steadily at double the rate of his income 
for the last twenty years, and yorknow that ?”’ 
; , ‘1 paxtly guessed it. I know he tis.em- 
t Gerald, in-aclew voice. 
| . “* Embarrassed? «ruined |. \ penniless!”  re- 
; turned Mr, Sladen, with emphasis. “ He has 
gone.from bad to worse; mortgaging, selling, 
| pawning, tillhhe has not left himself five pounds | 
2 
in the world -that are honestly ibis. ‘Tarf 
| debts, reekless gambling, ‘and ‘reckless living 
have meongn him ito,this pass, Your brother 
STiitaen’ damit’ ;cheass”ondigeneagien 
“‘ Leave ad © oo? ot dh 2 
‘Gerald; steraly. ; ‘ 
«Well, your father is mainly to blame for: 
all. He has seld the family plate, pictures, 
and diamonds; he has. evety fraction he 
can lay hands! upon. He has mothgaged his 
noble. property to the very uttermost farthing, 
and.he is atthe end of all: his: resources but 
one, You are his last resource!” 
“I—in Heaven’s name how? "impatiently. 
he Remenetapeushis son andheir, tomake 
. ® wealthy marriage, recoup hibvastex penditure, 
bring baek.Baronseount, and furnish him:with 
| & peaceful and.luxurious home for ‘the : winter 
of his, days.” B3 
| “You are pleased to be. witty, my good 
_ sir!” said. Gerald, standing up and i tossing 
' his:cheroot into .the. fire; ‘exceedingly | 
| humorous at my.expense! But.jnst to-carry 
| on the joke, may I ask where the lady is to 





come (from -who. would marry)a 


beggar like me, forthe mere pleasure of }: 


propping up our fallen fortanes; just out of 
pure good nature. Where is she to comefrom 
| —this fgiry?”’ he asked, with a sneer, 


“No hurry whatever!”. replied his ; guest, j:tell 


“I can day my land mpon-her. Liwill pro- 
ovide the wwell-dowered ybride,’’ returned Mr. 
) Bladen, with ic: distinctness. 

‘Noa must vbe outof your mind! 'ssaid 
Gerald, leaning liis elbow on the chimney- 
‘piece, and surveying! his companion with «an 
»air of the greatest salicitude. 

“Sit down again and take another ‘cigar, 
and L.will tell you all about it.” 

Gerald obeyed him without a word. He:re- 
bsumed his seat,-and prepared to give bis host 
bhis whole, undividedattention. 

*: You are going to marry my granddaughter. 
Nay, do “ry start, agg nor erg me mend 
I have said my say. Begiatient! I am aman 
who has not long te live! :Some doctors give 
me months, some years, bat I myself: am <n- 
clined: to think it may-be a:question of b 
Before I go I have never ed mind | to 
thoroughly settle my affairs, to leaveimy 
only aupghier’s only child in the-care of some 


‘one Loan trust. Now Loan trast.you. Lhave 
‘| made i 


inies about you this very 


searching inquiries 
| day. I have the means of hearing many things, 
Buronz Gerald .took leave :his host said, 


-and I know a great.deal about you.” 

«(I assure you l-amdeeply indebted for the 
} flattering and totally.disin tenes ted anxiety you 
so kindly manifest in.my behalf.” a 

ty gneers, young man; they 
cane wise connie: Hank! Give'me time: to 
my story. I have reason to know that 
you bear the character of an i honeur- 
| able fellow; that.you are a ig to your pro- 
fession, an excellent officer, and justly popular 
wherever you go, temperate, ously 
exact in your dealings. Caa:jyou )your 
father’s son?” 

Here Gerald would have ‘risen, rage imhis 
eyes, hot words on ‘his lips, bate strong detain- 

a6; of ‘temper, ‘and. rather reserved. 
This is what I hear about you, audvpatting 
that and your conduct of last night together, 
»I haveformed’an excellent opinion of yau.” 

“( Haveryou done?” said Gerald, impatiently. 

“Not nearly!” replied Lis host, calmly 
knocking theiashes off his cigar. 
*Sormueh for you; now for your father’s 
. itis. mine, the: title deeds:are:in 
my safe ; it is ntine»to ‘keep or! towell—Ishtall 
keep it, for I know:that:it will beia ‘worthy 
hands, and ‘will make it-over ‘to youas Ina’s 
marriage portion, ‘settled on:her‘and: her heirs 
for ever. There is an offer for you! sw offer a 
young man does not meet with aday,’? 


every day. 
'” «An offer that I beg:to-deline in the most 


unqualified manner,” said Geraild;.t 
‘as:to: face hischost, and looking» full “into his 
eyes withoan air of augty resolution. 


“No, I am.not, butseveral times this evening 
I have seriously questioned your sanity.” 
“Do ee decline’ my proposal ?”’ 


proud, I see!” s agoy f 
“Proud ?:yes! “Too peoad:to barter: myself 


and my name “to . ythe cansbition: 6f a 
grasping mo ene t??” 
\ Money: ‘I om not, ‘fiery young 


friend ; the mortgages.on your father's lands 
were purely business tions, and “were 
me for in hardly-earned coin and full value. 

he blood in your veins-is no whit bluer than 
my own. Ah, you.may.look. incredulous, as 
incredulous as you’ please, but I shall tell you 
asecret, My name is not Sladen at all... My 
name is Pierrefond, and, as you will certainly 
my: family ere long, I shall 


tell ou. the-story of our family disgrace,” 


was in the hands of those who ‘would not 





sell it—nay, not for treble its valae! My 
wife, unaccustomed to ,these bitter win- 
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ters, died. ‘My daughter«married a,-poor 
curate against my wishes, He wad tie 
were both swept off by au mic within 


a week of each other, and Iwas left with their 
infant on my hands, and this brings. me down 
to the present time. For many reasons Ihave 
kept from ‘society. “My health, the 
cloud over our name, and the’-entire lack of 
ties in this country! Ihave cecapied myself 
inam @ collection of-art treasures almost 
unique, y pictures and books have stood to 
mein ‘the of kith and kin, I Aad in- 
tended to“spenid the remainder of my days at 
Bavonsford, andithere eudeavour to realize 
the sort of life led by my ancestors in~ years 
gone’by; but Iseeit is not to be, and I shall 
be satisfied to know that. my descendants are 
once more able to hold up their heads as scions 
of an ancient‘and honourable py I offer 
you. again my granddaughter! ‘She is of 
good birth! She will have beauty, although 
there seems bat.small promise of it now. She 
has the Pierrefond face, aud she will bring 
Baronsford in one hand, and five thousand 
pounds: a-year in the other!” 

He paused, quite breathless, and seemingly 
exhausted by this long-#peech, and leaning 
back in his chair gazed at his com- 
panien, who now stodd and returning his 
glance with a loug, steady stare, asked in a 
cool, judicial tone,— 

“' And whatowas the erime for ‘which your 
father had ‘to. leave ‘his native land and re- 
linquish: an old-and honoured name?” 

called murder !” 


; rde 'Gerald, with impres- 
sive distinctness. 


honour..of -marcying’ this -amupderer’s «grand- 
daughter? ‘I creally must you: te connie 
me from ting your most propo: 


sition!’ he pursued, withewithering sarcasm. 
‘*No,” he continued, ‘in’ a} louder ‘key, ‘If 
she were as lovely ad Venus; if she had the 
blood ofall the Howards ‘tn her veins; if she 
could cover every acre of Baronsford inch 
deep in goldyshe could mever be dearer to m 

than she is now.” 

‘And I know why; my foolish:young friend,” 
said his host, ising and approaching’ him, “I 
— why. wart another: woman, and 
your love is completely thrownmaway. Do 

ink that Nite Bolton,” Geral garted ; 
‘* yes, Nita Bolton, your’ own first cousin, 
would refuse lands and youth and wealth for 

your isake~not she! Even now’she is ou the 
a —_ ‘engagement with a ‘wealthy soap- 
ert” : 

“ Ivis false,” cried Gerald; fierecly, recoiling 
from his host, ; 

‘eE6 is gospel <trath;” wetared \ the -other 
firnily. j 

A pause of neatly five minutes ensued, 
during which Mr. Sladen walked up and down 
the room in deep thought ; and Gerald, who was 
almost:iteo angry for words, stood erect by 
the fire, and surveyed him im indignant silence, 

‘t¥ou drive: me to extremities—lmust play 
my last card,” -said Mr. Sladen, at last, and 
slowly. coming over to the young mau, he Jaid 
his hand ou bis shoulder and whiepered a few 
rapid seutences in his ear, with an expression 
of ‘implacable resolution. ‘Phe effect was 
electrical; Gerald’s colour faded to an ashy 
white, the: bleod seemed'to ebb from his very 
lips, large beails.of ion stood out upon 
his. brow, : He od ‘to speak, and for 
some «seconds in) vain, At last,-with gteat 
difficulty, he breught out'two words,— 

“ Prove it!” 

* Kasily! Here,” ‘his hand on<a des- 
patch-box beside him, ‘here Ishave the ehain 
complete. -It only wemains for:you ‘to’ tell. me 
whether 1-am “to destroy it,or ab-onceto-hand 
over the entire matter to the Police. - Make 
your. choice between loveand duty. I willgive 
you till this:time-to-morrow to give me an | 
answer.” . i a¥F #85 Ws 


“ I ewear it.ie vin the other, 


true,” 
-“ Then it isno question of choices.” 


‘And. J.awm«to have the 


hink over it well,.and let mesee you to-mor-. 
row. evening atnineo’clock;here. -As we have 
hada very trying and agitating interview I 
= not detain you amy longer,” opening the 


r. 

**Smith,»a hansom for this gentleman at 
once! Geod night.” 

I need not linger over Gerald’s feelings, and 
will merely touch upon the:mecting with his 
wretched father the next\morning. He did 
not wait for ceremony, but sought him at an 
early hour, 

It was-all too true. ‘The miserableman had 
forged'a cheque in Sladen's name. 

At first he made am effort to'brazen out the 
matter, to deny it, then to excuse it, and, 
finally, overawed by his son’s peremptory 
questions and keen :searching eyes, he threw 
himself on his mercy and admitted his guilt. 

“ It-was a mere ” he»whispered, now 
eompletely broken down. ‘I was so sure of 
your Aunt Fanny's money I thought it would 
be a mere question of refunding the cash 
within a month. I drew it when they were 
setthing her affairs, as.otherwise I would have 
been posted afterthe Ascot races, I had either 
+0 be-w defaulter, or-——-that! ” 

“And how much did -you-you—draw?” 
stammered Gerald, feeling ten times more 
ashamed for his father than he was himself. 

“ Fifteen hundred: :*, 

“What!” he ejaculated. “And were you not 
living with a veritable sword of. Damocles over 
your head?” 

** Begad I was. I thought the bill had never 
been yy and I was looking for this from 


day to 
“Amd what did you intend: to do when 
the—the—fraud was discovered ? ” 
“Cut and run,to besure ;:there'was nothing 
sided, ehogetboal *viving his é on mga 
a ;givin -gown , 
a twitch, she sat in Getni-toilét onthe aide 











ot ‘his bed. ‘‘ I never meant it to.cometo on 7- 
thing serious; it was your Aunt Hanzy's 
fault; wicked, unpriacipled oldifaggot ! If the 
worst comes to the‘worst I shall bolt!” 
Gerald gazed:at his fatherin speechless: dis- 
gust. Whatcould be:said or‘done to a man 
whose moral character was of \so,loose a des- 
oription ; *whovhad no moreridea of honour 
rectitude than his own fat, over-fed, prize 


pug! 


” CHAPTER X, 


Sm Rrosmarp was favoured by»a long inter- 
view with Mr. Sladen himself the same morn- 
‘ing, andia very painful half-hour:he must have 
spent, jadging by his appearance, as ‘he once 
more talked .over:matters with his ‘solicitor, 
His chirpy, febonair manners were quite sub- 
dued, his ‘face-—so trim and cheerfully .com- 
ge one grey, and wan,and haggard. 
Mr, Slaten had introduced |him to a very 
anpleasant prespect, and painted, with the 
brush of an eye witness; the ‘horrors: of: trans- 
portation for life. 








Transportation for life on one hand—but | 
there was, could Gerald be brought to listen to | : 
it, a glorious alternative—a husbing up of past 








#* Well, I won't take:'your decision now. 





indiseretions, #-princely fortune, Baronsford, 
and a bride. | 

Gerald was:to be'the.sufferer, the scapegoat, 
and to bear the ‘brunt of it all. . It seameil 
quite natural to-this intensely selfish, un- 

led ‘old Bybarite. “It was clearly 

’s duty, a8 a son—a magnificent offer!” 
he repeated" , ae he a ‘OX- 
cellent luncheon, and drank several glasses of 
brown sherry. 

‘He had left Gerald in his rooms to decide— 
tomeke np‘ hie mind, saying he would “ rosh 
over to the club and havea pick, as starving 
would nothelp matters.” 

+ Gerald 


himeelfageln:lia ease. atone 


ver thistheed sitsoe theipes: 
vious: meeting. ‘He‘had fought)a bitter: battle 
within himself, and was prepared ‘to «renounce 


Nita for-ever. I 











endl think -itwill be 
gazing at her speculatively, ‘‘and I 
dieve in .the.end 
me, and be a-very py couple.” 


‘he ask for. my: 


The interview was a much more conven- 
tional one on this occasion. Mr. Sladen covld 
afford.to be generous—he had carried his point, 
and-he and Gerald talked. over matters quite in 
a cool, business-like-way. “: 

The:proofs of Sir Richard’s little fauc pas 
were to be placed in the fire, and that indis- 
creet old gentleman was to travel for at least 
couple of:years~i.¢., to take up his residence 
abroad. Deeds and settlements with regard to 
Baronsford were to be put in hand without 
delay. » Gerald was to retire from the navy on 
half-pay and take up his position.as a country 
gentleman. All this was laid ,dewn quite 
smoothly and as a matter of course by. his 
future father-in-law. 

‘* Before we go into all the details I have a 
word to say to you, Mr. Siaden,’’ said Gerald, 
firmly. “It is about your daughter! ‘pon my 
soul, I pity her. Sheis one of the chief people 
con , and all arrangements haye been 
concluded .as if she did not exist. Will she 
consent to be made over to me without ia 
voice in the matter?” 

“« My grandchild has. heen. brought up with 
the French ideas of marriage, and will, accept 
the-husband provided for her as a matter of 
course. I need.not say you will treat her well 
andikindly. ‘Already you have made &, good 
impression, I saw that last night. Show her 


sevens little attention and kindness, aud .she 


You axe the first young 


> 


will Jearn :to,love you, 
man she has ever spoken to in her life,’ 

“ But do you not think ite dangerous expe- 
rimentto marry her to..man who.assures you 
that his very heart andisoal are bound up in 
another woman ?’’ 

“No, no,” he replied, impatiently. ‘‘ You 
‘think .so new, butsailersare not miracles of 
constancy. Believe me, young Le Marchant, 


«you ‘will soon: forget her!” 


“+ Newer, a8 long as I draw breath!” said 
Gerald, fervently. 

“Well, you will try to, I hope. Make a 

inni ptm upvand see Ina... ‘She is 
waiting usin the. drawing-room.” 

Very, very relnctantly our hero followed his 
host. upstairs, where they found Ina sitting at 
the piano, dreamily ranning over the keys and 
humming the air of one of Gerald’s love 
sopgs. 

‘She brightened up when they came into the 
r sandevidently looked for a {repetition of 
the uzeiof the previous,evening ; bringing 
forward the guitar with eager haste. r 

But the young sailor was nob in) musica 
mood-he was cold, silent, gloomy, and . pre- 
occupied—sturing at ber absently when she 
plied him with questions in her;pretty, broken 
English, and rousing himeelf,as\if. from a 
dream to (return incoherent, /shammering 


He-did.noteven ask her to.play, but after a 
short time rose, bade her an abruptgood night, 


answers. 


and hastily departed. 

_wSIma;’ said cher grandfather as she ap- 
proached *to:ibid diim good night, ‘1, lave 
something {to tell. you— you have:seen Mr. 
die: Maxchant now three times. 


How do 
yon. like him ?” 

** Very wanch,” she answered with a blush. 

“Ob! I'm gladof that, as:heis tobe. your 
iateneabeed kash oral 
+My, »grandpaps ! 
“ Mes:heand L.arran ital this. evening, 
for» the :best. bs =a 


7? 


wills both hive to thank 


“ Bat tell me why Lam to: marry him? Did 
?” persisted, Ina. 
“Pye no-time so.waste answering questions, 


it isenough-for you thatthe matter is settled 

Seen ee nad. holigdalireajen. 1 
your great, big inquisitive eyes, 

eseuted a naa aay So erne cot peentedihalt.Soeclent 

y- «He | twenty-four 

, dusteadbof | ape” : 


joand .T2,em oq 


hae dismissed Ins, went slowly up to her 
‘bower,.and again-ahe lay awake, 


own -special 
hour! after ‘hour, thinking iof- Gerald) Le 
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CHAPTER XI, 


Mr. StavEN was a man of action. U 
holsterers were sent down to Baronsford. 
Settlements were put in hand, and a splendid 
trousseau was 0 withoat another week’s 
delay. 

In a month Ina was to be Mrs. Le Marchant. 
Gerald had made various attempts to lengthen 
the engagement, but all in vain were his pleas 
that Ina was too young, little more than seven- 
teen—that he would take a farewell voyage to 
bid good-bye to the “ blue water!” 

“ And ran the chance of being drowned? 
No, no! Everything is in train now, and the 
sooner you are ‘spliced ’—as you sailors say 
—the better!” so, without any further discus- 
sion, the old man carried his point, and Gerald 
submitted to his fate. 

‘*And how did he figure as a lover?” you 
may ask ; but badly it must be confessed. 

ortaunately for him Ina was not an exact- 
ing fiancée. She modelled her expectations on 
the French fashion, and was contented with an 
occasional brief visit, and a daily bouquet from 
her future lord and master. 

How Gerald loathed those visits! How he 
dreaded that ghastly burlesqueof love-making ! 

He sat beside Ina, on one of the omen 
sofas, and listened to her innocent — 
her descriptions of her new dresses—of her 
diamonds; and felt as if he were dreaming 
some foolish, preposterous dream, 

This plain—now he thought her very plain— 
childish, empty-headed little girl to be his 
wife—his companion for the rest of his days! 
“As long as we both shall live?” he 
thought was a kind of nightmare. 

But early one morning in the middle of 
September the dream was realised, and be- 
came a hard plain fact, for Gerald and Ina 
were married at St, Peter’s, Eaton-square, by 
sporiel licence. The ceremony took place in 

presence of Mr. Sladen, Sir Richard Le 
Marchant, one or two aristocratic cousins of 
the bridegroom, and one or two moneyed ac- 
quaintances of the bride’s grandfather, The 
bride was married in her travelling dress, and 
immediately after the wedding the happy 
couple started for the continent, They went 
to Paris, much to Ina’s joy; for in Paris she 
was perfectly at home, and more resembled 
a schoolgirl spending her holidays than a 
bride in her honeymoon. She chattered 
French all day long, made Gerald (who knew 
not one word of the language) take her to the 
theatres, the o; the pictare galleries to 
Fontainebleau, Compiegne, and V : 
lived in @ regular whirl of shopping, and sight- 
seeing, and excitement. 

Many of her married school-fellows came to 
call on her at the Hotel Bristol, and invited 
her to their receptions, and introduced her 
into the best society in the capital. It wasa 
great delight to her to be led out of her narrow 
sphere of experiences, into the large unknown 
and wholly delightful circle of the fashionable 
world, But it was all vanity and vexation of 
spirit to Gerald. To him it was absolutely 
matrydom—this honeymoon of his. With th 
instincts of a true gentleman he carefully dis- 
guised hia feelings, and endeavoured in every 
way in his power to please his child bride, 
pe ee her Gtyinn ail mex with unlimited 

ence, gratifying er wishes prom 
and willingly, and treating her with pe 
monious attention, that was the best substitute 
he could find for any deeper feeling, and Ina 
was learning to love him better day by day. 
True he was silent, impassive, undemonstra- 
tive ; it was his nature, she told herself over 
and overagain. But beneath hiscalm exterior 
flashes of the true Gerald sometimes broke 
forth. His unselfishness and generosity would 
not allow themselves to be always out of 
sight ; his kindness to animals, to people, 
and to children was.a revelation to Ina; and 
attracted still more her warm little heart, 
Bat her husband never enco her con- 
fidences or } ae He was mute as the 
grave about himself, and, above all, his feelings. 


Between them, on all subjects relating to the 





past, there seemed to be a wallof ice! The 

t was all they had to deal with, he gave 

bot understand; the present was hers, the 
pas Own, private property. 

Ina was bat little ay than a child, and 
in no small d in awe of her cold, rather 
stern-looking husband; but all the same she 
loved him dearly, and looked up to, and re- 
spected him with all her heart. She little 
guessed the relief he felt when alone, taking off 
the mask, as it were, the weariness of the 
hours spent in her society—the bitter cup of 
disappointment that he had been obliged to 
drain to the very dregs; and that at times in 
spite of himself he absolutely hated her ! 

Baronsford would not be ready for two 
months, so Mr, and Mrs. Le Marchant pro- 
longed their stay in the French Capital. Ina 
spent a great deal of time in making excursions 
into the country with her schoolfellows, and 
was to all ap nce as happy as the day 
was long in ir society; frequently having 
one of them to spend a few days with her. 

And now that Gerald had taken a farnished 

house in the suburbs of Paris he relaxed his 
attentions, and left her to amuse herself with 
her schoolfellows, among the old-fashioned 
gardens of that temporary home, whilst he 
took tremendously long, solitary, aimless 
walks, trying to stifle the demon of discontent 
and unrest that seemed to have taken up its 
abode in his heart. 
: a ere he aes ee 
long rambles, he was accos who 
came ct the garden, looking like a wild 
young hoyden with flying skirts and locks, 

“ Gerald, stop a minute,” she cried, breath- 
lessly. “ I want you to give mesome money !”’ 


on Gortainl 

as inly!” he replied, putting his hand 
in his pocket, and drawing out a handful of 
gold and silver. Was it not all hers. he 
thought, as he looked at her leaning before 
him on the gravel path, first on one foot then 
the other. 

“Oh! it’s far too much!” she exclaimed, 
gleefully accepting a Napoleon; “I only want 
to buy a skipping-rope! Imean to have a 
match with Adéle, and I must have a new 
skipping. rope!” 

‘‘ A skipping-rope!” he echoed, astounded. 

“Yes; Manette is go to the ‘ Petit 
Bonheur,’ and she shall fetch it, and lots of 
sweets. Manette—Manette ! ’—ca' sight 
of a portly chambermaid—“ attends donc!” 


holding u of money; and gathering 
her skirts up hastily, she fed towards the 


she | house like a lapwiag. 
Gerald 


turned and looked after her, and 
watched her earnest and impressive gestures 
with a faint sense of amusement. 
What a wife! A child, devoted to hide- 
—— battledore and shuttlecock; a 
child as ignorant of the ways of the world, as 
one of these clipped yew trees; a child, the 
horizon of whose pleasures was bounded by a 


skipping-rope and sweets ! 
CHAPTER XII. 
Taree months have , and during 
those three months and Ina have come 


to live at Baronsford. Ina’s grandfather is 
dead, and old Sir Richard is abroad. 

Lieutenant George Hewett, R.N. (Gerald's 
best man), is staying with him for the pheasant 
shooting, and Ina is left very much to herself 
these gloomy November afternoons, 

But this special afternoon the new Stanhope 
phaeton is at the door, and the new chestnut 


thoroughbreds are tearing up the gravel. Mr. 
and Mrs. Le Marchant Fn | their guest-are 
going to return some visits. 


Ina is waiting at the hall-door, tapping an 
inpatient Saityenbteeing a a girl dressed 
up and playing at —s 
mers 2 of course, she 
black velvet paletét, 
sable, as a.wrap, and it looks strangely out of 
place on a chit of her years. 

Presently they are off, Gerald driving— 





“ steering” he calls it—and, whatever he ma 
be at sea, he is but a poor helmsman on land. 
He has had plenty of experience in the saddle 
in Spain, South Amerion, and Mexico, and is 
a bold and accomplished horseman, but a very 
indifferent whip, as the groom (who is sitti 
beside Mr. Hewett) sees ere they have clea: 
the avenue gates. 

The chestnuts are fresh—very, ook oe un- 
commonly hard, but in spite of this aslap- 
dash style of driving, the visits are cosemneially 

id, and our friends arehomeward bound,when 

! suddenly round a corner that bane of 
country roads —a large traction engine—comes 

hap herses snort, stand still, shiver, and 
with one mad plunge they are off, down a bye- 
road at full gallop ! 

The carriage sways from side to side with 
alarming impetus—the sinews in Gerald’s 
hands stand out like cords, as he vainly 
endeavours to regain the mastery. It is of 
og the road is down hill, and the trap is 

t. 


‘* Whatever you do, don’t stir, Ina!” he 
i y, as he glanced at the 
pale, frightened face, 

On they tore, literally devouring the ground, 
till, tarning a bend in the road, they ran into 
a heavy country dray going in the same direc- 
tion. 

There was a sudden lurch, a crash, and they 
were over and shot out in various directions 
in another second. Ina was stunned for a 
moment, then she jumped up with all the 
elasticity of her seventeen summers and found 
that she was not a bit hurt. 

But the carriage was in F games one horse 
lying apparently dead on road, and the 
other vanishing out of sight, having kicked 
himself out of everything. 

Captain Hewett came up to her, without his 
hat and ing from the nose. 

e 7 ae not hurt are you, Mrs. Le March- 
ant ” 

““No-o,” she stammered, in a faint tone. 
4 yee " !” and hi to th 

“Oh, by ‘ft @ sprang e 
other side of the Stanhope ont helped the 
groom and carter to raise his friend from 
underneath the overturned vehicle. 

“Oh! Mr. Hewett; what shall we do?” 
—_ Ina, wringing her hands. “He is badly 

wm ! ” 

“I’m afraid he is!” he returned, gravely, 
aa his more practised eye took in the fact that 
his friend had been caught in the reins, that 
he had some bones broken, and that he was 
insensible. p 

For days and days he lay in a darkened 
room delirious and dangerously ill. His head 
was injured, his right arm was broken, and 
two ribs. In fact, he had avery narrow escape 
of his life! 

Ina’s youth and inex ce barred her 
from the sick chamber. place was filled 
by Gerald’s old nurse, who was most jealous 
of her charge, and short in her temper. 
ae ae ie see ae 

er as some 
upstart money-lender, whose ill-gotten gains 
oe bought the old place and her own darling 

Bo she assumed the reins of government, and 

t order in the sick room and in the house. 
. Hewett and Sores and herself were 


grey ©. 
ays went by, and was better—had 
returned to consciousness, was out of danger, 
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ing down her cheeks. She marked his arm, 
which still lay in splints outside the counter- 
pane, and leant over to touch with her lips his 
thin emaciated hand, \ 
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or the first time, was not a 
mere meaningless word, it was a torturing ex- 
perience. 

Doubt, jealousy, bitter anguish of heart took 
possession of her as she stood rooted to the 
spot; whilst her husband, unconscious of the 
storm he had raised, dozed off again into a 
SE tna 

C) ing to’ you, has he? ” 
said Mrs, North, entering somewhat later 
with the air of a woman who comes back to 
her work like a giant refreshed. 

‘*No, not to me,’ whispered Ina. 

‘*Not to you! Then, towhom?” asked the 
nurse, sharply. 

“He took me for some one else.” 

Wandering again ; and 


“He called her Nita! Oh, Mrs. North, do 
tell me,” said Ina, “ who—who is Nita?” 

“ His cousin, to be sure, Miss Nita Bolton, 
Here, come over to the fire, you seem shakin; 
with cold. Kneel down on the rug there, an 
warm yourself,” 

There was no other light inthe room, and 
Ina did as she was bid, and held out her frozen 
fingers to the blaze, keeping her face back in 
the shadow, as she summoned up her voice 
once more, and said,— 

es me about her. Is she young and 
pre ” 

“Very. pretty?—the prettiest young lady I 
ever saw, and I've seen a many!” 

Here she dealt a ¥, but unconscious, 
stab to her young mistress. 

“ And were she and Mr, Le Marchant great 
friends?” ‘ 

‘‘ That they were—for ever together, since 
he was out of jackets he was always after her 
~“Bas eudlenty recgitooting that te i 

ut su recollecting that the little in- 
quisitive chit heaide her was Gerald’s wife, a 
fact, somehow, she never tealized, she caught 
herself up with a cough, and said,— 

{But it was all folly, every one knew that 
Miss Nita hasn’t a penny — no fortune.” 
FS oy I had,” thought Ina, with another 

But she looked up bravely into the nurse’s 
pro searched ea wae for one trace of 

OF 8 ' ish, inno- 
pr pores atid ge 2 ihe pale, childish, fono 
“She does not care a brass button for him, 


nor value him as. she "py Maybe a little 

ee ee ee do no harm !”’ 
. Le Marchant and Miss Nita had 
think they would 


“Got married? Ay, that they would, my 
dear!” a the nurse, Nae —_ 
candour ; “ but, you see, they had nothing 
his pay to lok iy v0 they Kew there was no 
use in thinking of each other.” 

** And you say that Gerald liked her?’’ 

j he ever cared 
the face of the whole 

me 


‘* Then why did cy | ?’’ faltered his 
young wife pe eeeneiing Has. 

* Ay, indeed; Heaven , I don’t.” 
And here Mra. N 


ips. 
si ates re Sag and held 
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pear vn nro Ins room by another door, 
up oe om ne 
and lockedthe door, and wing herself on 
her knees beside her bed, gave way to a pas- 
sion of the bitterest tears she had ever s 
in all her life. 

When the storm had somewhat abated she 
vaine © may oe thoaghia — the : 

arrange her C) 

truth; and that long and night 
she underwent a that comes suddenly 
to some, 

She, from a foolish, h girl had crossed 


dis 
stream and left childhood behind her. She 
now a woman, with a sensitive, jealous, 
aching heart. : 

Mrs. North little knew the harm she had 
done when, she was so candidly communica. 
tive. She had ‘‘sown the wind.” But who 
was to reap the whirlwind? > } 


For days after her discovery Ina avoided 
her husband’s room, merely paying one brief 


ing visit for the sake of appearances, 
mBhe “areaded again being mistaken for 


dreaded his dark a were he in 
t senses, he could not fail to notice, by 
her manner, by a kind of t guilty self-conscious- 
ness she not of, that she had 
something on her ! 

_ To tell the plain truth, her absence was but 
little missed, Hewett had gone away 
for a short time, and Mrs. North was only too 
pleased to re ogee to herself. Ina 
= hours in about the ds 

ne, specially in the dusk, or secl in her 
own special sitting-room, evolving thoughts 
and consolation from her only —her 


piano, 

Once at this instrument she seemed no 
longer a child, but a woman of genius, whose 
marvellous power made the dumb ivory speak, 
and give forth strains of such melody that the 
servants would crowd on tiptoe outside the 
door, and listen in awed amazement to their 
talented young mistress, who was there in the 
dusk alone playing, and making the piano sing, 

weep! 


and speak, 

T all unanimously “that her 
music beat everything they ever heard.” 

Ina’s newly-awakened jealousy demanded 
sarr-Reg keep it alive, almost in spite of her- 
Be 


She would ask Mrs, North all manner of odd 
qvihes about her husband’s cousin, Nita. 


id she play or sing? 
“No, But she and dressed most 
beautifully. She could ride and drive as well 
, and was @ rare young lady to 
The very opposite to herself in every way, 
thought Ina. Should she not try and culti- 
vate the graces and attractions that pleased her 
eB dra dancing, 

ut dressing, and ing, and riding were 
accomplishments not so easily i aoe 
moreover, what would all ion how withou 
Nita’s beauty? Beauty, which is the most 
seductive and irresistible of all social graces. 

om * * 


A month went by, and at the end of it Gerald 


ef 





was nearly convalescent ; he was able to lie 
on a sofa in the library all.day, and once more 
to take an interest in the outer world and life 


in general, 
Ina spent hours reading to him (chiefl rt- 
ing papers and sea novels), and he w 
her duly and politely, but she was somehow 
hardly a word she read had come 
home to his mind—his ts were busily 
occupied insome other ch » miles and miles 


away. 
(To be continued.) 








Tax young man who stood on his own merits 
became very much fatigued with the perform- 
ance, 


Rumemess that it is more blessed to give than 
pa p= top ee arn of 
some ing soul we may our own. 
And when we find some _fellow being 
buffeted by the winds of adversity, driyen to 
the wall almost without hope, let yours be the 
hand stretched forth to him as a brother—let 
yours be the words that may rouse him to 
action again and save him from the depths of 
despair. 

Fle po lives in pitch te ae of ary is —_ 
are unregulated lives, lives going to waste, 
with no principle of coherence or growth in 
them—worthless to day, and vay tad pro- 
mise for the future. home w) in. 
mates are destitute of this organizing oy 
happy, useful united life is a poor, ely, 
desolate place, no matter how sumptuous its 
furnishings or how stately its adornments, 


A Car's Reasontna Powzz.— Our servants 
have been accustomed during the late frost to 
throw the crumbs remaining from the break- 
fast table to the birds, and I have several times 
noted that our cat used to wait there in ambush 
in the expectation of obtaining a hearty meal 
from one ortwoof theassembled birds. Now, so 
far, thiscircumstance infitself is not an example 
of abstract i utto continue: For 
some time this practice of feeding the birds has 
been left off. The .cat, however, with an 
almost incredible amount of forethought, was 
observed by myself, together with two other 
members of the household, to scatter crumbs 
on the grass with the obvious intention of en- 
ticing the birds.” A somewhat similar 
incident is recounted by another correspon- 
dent: “ the recent severe winter a 
friend was in the habit of throwing crambs 
outside of his bedroom window. The family 
have a fine black cat which, seeing that the 
crumbs brought birds, would occasionally hide 
herself behind some shrubs, and when the 
birds came for their breakfast would pounce out 
upon them with varying success. Thecrumbs 
had been laid out as usual one afternoon, but 
left untouched, and during the night a light 

ocourred, On looking out next 

morning my friend observed puss busily 
in scratching away the snow. Curious 

pry aa what she sought, he waited and eaw 
her take the crumbs upfromthe cleared space 
and lay them one after another on the snow. 
After doing this she retarned behind the 
shrubs to wait further developments. ‘This 
was repeated on two or three other occasions.’ 
Now we learn from Dr. Klein that the cat 


| which he watched had also indisputably estab- 


lished a definite association between crumbs 
already sprinkled on the garden walk and 
ws coming to eat them; for as soon as 
crumbs were thrown upon the walk the cat 
used to conceal himself in a neighbouring 
shrubbery, there to await in ambush the com- 
ing of the birds. In this instance the reasoning 
observation of the animal—‘ crumbs attract 
birds, therefore I will lie in wait for birds 
when crumbs are soattered”—was as com- 
plete asin the first stage of the feline pro- 
ceedings recorded by Dr. Frost, but the 
reasoning in the latter case seems to have 
ee a step farther—“ therefore I will 
scatter crumbs to attract birds.” 
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HAND-TO-HAND encounter—The good-bye 


grasp. 

Ir a man shoots a wig does he bring down & 
hare? 

Tue masic of the rooster is not composed of 
crow bara. 
+ BE os person known.to meny.of cnr 
readers, recently said to her mistressé,:‘4I 
know a girl who has been kee ing company 
; “ed was 


ber at ech cua eerPth: “5 tgs BP — 
zaman Tat? Hight Che 
— ran premand“ Min ‘Aint ‘Met “Blocomtag- 
foUNG MAN, Riki ible to hear 
ine. shee ies “her sweetest 


=; asked Soils va ‘phe’ at the 
ot it ‘ahdnar tae eecNt pas anthe FE surprie 
ing reply. 


“i Wier gre ‘4080 wher you grow 
sue gocinr nace great cae meted 


_boy#'do Ciphering,” wae the reply. 


A atom mix ‘took; “ohib “Sand “Kinda a 
goat that Chasing & man’ who carried a 


red a panduerebiet in bis cont-tatt , and |» 


theman came ‘back and asked him why he 
-@id ie?" To-saveyou,” replied the humane 
che 0*Bhedage changed tt !” cried the other, 
“* P’ve jast doug iit: that gost, ‘and.owas coaxing 


Brorrer *Ganpxen’s Patnosorry.——“ What 
Me don't kndwewe often try to-make ap far in 
gyment. “What'we'lack in argymeént we try | s6 

te wake tor in blab. tam: easier to eall a 
man & fool-ten bo produce ‘facies and rreong. to 


convince him-dat‘he-am: in Stam |: 
safer ‘to oall an Gd dtsin liar y wink at 
“® young man's wife?” 


Baanr Practice.“ Yes,” " maith. nel, 
“ Tovas,on & jury in. ce it wa was 
a murder arial. . I didn’t want. ont the low. hung, 
epd.ba stuck ont against the other eleven fo 

nige. days, locked. pp.in the jary-room, Sam 
aa. e in, and we brought in a. yerdiot of 


‘nob ghilty.’ And then. was the maddest’ 


man in the State.” ‘‘ Why, what was you mad 
about, colonel?” “ ‘Cause the mob-had hung 
the prisoner the first.day we wate locked up! 
—American Paper. 


A wan called on Lawyer-Higgle on important 
busimess, @nd was shown : into. his. private 


rodmi J Sir,” saidthe) man,. *ali.am .accased | 


of bbe stualing, aud I waentyou to.defend me, 
Ihave no money just meow, but—-!' “Oh, 
never mind that ; just bring: ee sof 
the defunct porker,” and /he.amacked ont 
ashe imagined himself feasting on:fresh 

“ Bat, sir, I tidast ctaditeede the:hog.”' : “ In that 
case I refer you to Mr.:Quibble. Ive gotimy 
hands fall just now ; good morning.” 

‘Wearrer Propaets.—Moore,: the #imanac 
maker, met an old shepherd; ‘and asked him | 
feeb he thought of the weather, as ‘the°had a 

cae own him: The-shepherd- said 
it would turn ont a*rainy day, 
although it was then ‘very fine. Whe rider 
went Or ‘his way, and ‘was° well @renched 
with rain ‘before his journcy’s end. On«his 
return he saw the same shepherd, ond eed 
to him, “Well, ‘you were right’  Yeuomust 
have some valuable rules for the «eather, 
Pll give you’ aguines if you-will tell it«me.” 
“F will,” said the shepherd. The inet wag 
handed to him at once, and he said, “Why, 
sir, I take Moore's Abmanae, end he ssid it 
would be'# fine day ; now I always find the 
con to what he says is right ; so°T‘knew 
t wonld rain,” 


these vanminon,s d iden 
li ke th rin best, 
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shjgkens Jo S00" OTR. is to tno elote ,tx0lte | “W ball Wight ie aber than 
‘of any qpmceltntenasepb 7 > pve b 5 sd da es 
a Qc. 1 S48 Dis cadend ted od bens 
od Acum of deapers, 


t t rbakke bho chiecletters.” yi haveaidedo ‘phildsen’s 
Sa paeas eames oughtet;, ifarihis-month 500m, where moshers may det. ve their-ehiidren 
is like the slit of & letter-box. » oil aod {le at , .ptOcb@camamsediowishi piehures, 
Ips mena sal 4g TKtanetl,’ a6 “looks | 404 tomas while sHegndartiiaital at be 

ee “How PeHSTg ° ‘alletiene. ane po ae 
Fede ee ats 
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spot het | 
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| much, bd peed soy 


get above them. 
putthis down. yess « 
(Pay et ir amet 
a Pole?” “Of course, my obild.”- *<Well, * 
then, if & man ié ‘born ‘in Holland, is che a - 
Hole?” 

Unnzssonanny Honerrrep.-“A \namber of | 
frag re rae Bete Men reaper hortinn id GrOp ¢ _ ayes 

oisted egw a ae aay © Osi ‘ocoasion. | i _ dH: owas 
pe Le ented ttaae oN be hive : preaching for a public charity;: owhen :@. ote 


oung get jomen. 








rier cheaper was ban, inquiring if it-would be 
hae poe 1 | Haghtlor aanksuptan contribute “Hie wstived 
ai theznatter in. te course of ibis sermon end 
reer cree, Ps ines 6 cette © | pronounced decidedly that auch #:parson could 
umbrella Do foe w Ppt not do sosint Glasistien honesty.“ Bat, my 
Protessar.G Aree Ob friends,” he adéed,-“ I-would :advise: "who 
agente tars OrOeMy ib dry. enough are not insolvent not to passitheip: 
read it, evening, #8.4he- peaple . ~ibe sere. 18o- Se. 
‘1 CoMpaxadnestm Gimmprecd'linenb wootiesdiend of | “There goes the baukrupt.’ ta dO 
Fem at ae gr eave mga | Two men. were si Satie. 
The.sscond Sn ceictenphasial jenna just Loft Tele 3 ra fre tern, me ta itl ty 
t work on his:house. “The a oh remove tu wn 
6 was tearing out ee mt Pallding ih inqtiired; oon i 
a Wing. 2Thsdourth smiled die?” = tow the’ “Hoser, somewhat 
that he wan going to have tone on resentfully. “How could I-‘ave’ ‘Woot FEM it 
washed, TS Y i ieadero died 2% oI! didn’t know but it slip 
pete ep et ay ier gr 
—— ——— in: aminjured tone, peed ia 


Aw mee en nal suet Geena? oalleres etperiibaetca.s = °ds 
sionktstpdascy aie Sherstion ighatine det ~s A native of whateyét oie te, 
tunity of informing youghat inzorier: tobe excep? our own, ‘called Sinet tiie 
new carpets and a.drawiig-room satel Bart 1s ‘wha had egenrely 28 beg ) Of _s r, 
been Mee er anoutgage: ge pe . & Hone 
Probably | one it. obit ten Soaks ore tod el is 
: ‘eneemeney, “and Tecan 
A MEDICAL CONSULTATION.1! think of, it.” Mt ep reraiensety days og 


wish vo ahs him up. Epa» fe, | cure?” °* Yes." Aih, 90° much the ‘better.” 
# It ie treo,” 2aye-ene of Mey tablet! hig 1°% Yous will’ oe ya tonsa? “Io! 1 will 

mind is not” just sight, “Holts omer a yg eet 

“In what way : e a ; ’ 






* He is an‘imaginaty sick man. He will ~to town, 
exhaust; — ar al the: bist! of- ‘phy: | biscuit" ou have 
sicians en f Paris?” 


in ctindline, 
The sae doctor, whe understands ‘the ‘hake ‘which he” “his 
» interests “of the facalty, regucde his coltengae ls-you have eight mintites. oo" Ob,’* 


‘severeby, anid seys,— | “if I have plenty of gimme ese no west ‘to 

“Yow call that being pote rt could 4’ choke myself.” Why, | ‘was the \. 

se that you-werd sop reply,“ shete's no need to, dks your. jur- 
those harmful - - 


going to speak to me of one of those time.° "Too far 





beings, of which there are too many—an me, that, at, git,” nh sonttere! out ‘Templar,, ‘and 
janaginary well tint ym PE vanished. 


aoot ek topether about -ealled : 
Late He vo tich | him that he had found a whem ake sine- 
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AOOTEEY. 


sa ae a 
Y » MDE. ROPES: | 


Kim” vdhe lost: hie: foreleg, the | 
other taken since ned accident which ies 
hint of that‘memb 


wok ny? _pesty of | 


ts nny ‘an cae Rich “4 
ng dau 

2 ht me ns ze ¥ pa ae and 

es a Bi neon sib ee 


Viotpeiay ond) Mewtol Wales, 
their governess.’ °° @ 
Tax dresses of i adage 

gap rh. W, nT eplendonr. The | 

vinoeas Yo tales aa. ‘ico a wlio 
velvét vet trage.: over a Skirt of! sat iy mbm 

riohty-’ antbrsitered «with 

Beatnice - wore. % ohimmertia dregs ot clivery of aed | 

, With, trimamings.of pade pink satin 

an aigrette of the same shade in her ‘hair, Bhe 

Princess. Qhristian, had ans, Dele primrose 

dress-and train, trimmed with scarlet poppies, 
Tum Kine or Bavaan dor ‘the. lest. six years 

kiaerte ’ 


has been on. the 
Tyrol. me ie epteaaoe 


£& ¢ of : 
belebeated 
rincess of Wales 


‘Re rere 





gpa sina 


there daring bye armed part ax ar the ue 


See 


> Si ign 


main b 
cl 
risa 


oe 


mea 
the 9! 
poy pete 
= aes ve 


Tas 
which fear’ be a kabor nek at th the 


‘is cbeing 
se oy tenant on the a ex’ e'seale. The 
Dispensary, Queen’s- rs The Dome will be 
specially fitted with decorations enyblematical 
of the various countries of the world, With 
attendant ladies in-national costame. In the 
Corn Exchange witl’be held “An old English 
Country Fair,” ~ with, 8, A@ramstical and 
zool ndemain. a, hermits, ; + ee 
igri rate One of the features of the bazaar 

will ‘be its opening ‘each day ‘by ‘Tadies and 
gentlemen in. faney. costume. singing a new 
original opening chorus, under the direction of 
Mr. Kuhe, followed by a« triumphal march 
through the building. 

A srrttiuant and fashionable “wedding was 
that of Miss Eyre Coote and Sir Robert Aber- 
crombie,.. The bride was attired im a dress of 
ivory satin, trimmed with old —_— nm lace, 
the tablier covered with pearl embroidery. 
The ‘train was hordered ; with white emu 
feather trimming, diamond and pearl orna- 
ments, and tulle veil fastened with real orange 
blossoms. The. bride’s train was - borne by 
four little girly in white lace frocks, with 
broad cream sashes, mob lace caps, and crim- 
son stockings, and they carried baskets of red 
roses. “The t bridesmaids «wore. cream 
mousseline de’ Hatees" “tem nied - with lace and 
moire, lace and feather hats to match, and each 
carried a basket of red roses:and wore a dia- 
mond swallow brooch, the gifts of the bride- 
com _ The bride’s three little brothers, who 

sodden Bow sage the ne eaten 
8 stre peers roses ad e 
newiy-married couple left the church, 


fg the hea heat,, hry 





STATISTICS. 


Lup: weekl; + Saenee i, the - ispaxics! 

Exhibition has averaged over 80,000. 

Pe ee Canay ‘Tparrrc. = 1881 ihe ‘ial 
the “Can 

—S 4, 143, jerk which 3, an rae 8 belonged.to! 


antile marine . sna 721,126, to’ 


it. . year .the| 
‘tonnage: of all nations 


using great - water- 
was ea ee Seaee: sesir70 a 


BRE er worth ok a ton Rhalie of. of thie 


traffic weit from oe bat ~ 
rir:ia: considerdd nemenkable. that leprosy, 

whieh “the: - progress of civilization bas. 

from most Le of Europe, stotil@ still flourish 

in ‘Nor On thee decid’ a lepers fa chon a 


case, , 

18t5 te er fy 208 ie godt 

87; at sease 

i poet a y syndy of food , ipertienlosly 
dn an ‘unwholesome. condition, and 
uncleanliness, 





o6bk ab REDCAR 


“GEMS. 


Trovstk is easily t Viline when everybody 
gives it a lift for.you. 


Rrcourrositbony paradise frm which 
we cannot be,tarn 


Tris with ‘diseases, of ‘the. mind. as with | 
diseases of the body ; we are half-dead before 
we understand one: disorder, ane half-cured 
when we.do, 


=r 


Oxp men,. pv peer angry. at the. wivacity and | 


sportiveness of mighbas well find fault 
with Spring because ‘it ‘produces’ nothing but 
blossoms, or expect the fruit of Autamn at the 
early season. 


HOUSEBOED:: 3 TREASURES. 
apie one quart 
psig os co or lard the 
and wet'with milk, stirring with 
a spoon ‘t thick enotigh ‘to ‘lay on the mold, 
ing-board. Cut thin and bake ina quick oven, 
Iv onions pre be boiled are put in 
salted water after they are peeled, and are 
allowed to venti an it for an cae before 


they are cooked, will] of their 
ars tive fla davon t they’ preset y a 

‘@ne chours had 
fonda Onions are are on \~ calle raw ‘aay 
be treated in the same way. 





Baxine 


PRespavEp Pramaeriz.—Pare, -cut . into 
slices, take ont the core of each-one, and weigh, 
sllowing pound. for.pound of sugar: and fruit. 
Pat in-alternate layers'in the kettle, and pour 
in water, allowing a teacupful.to each pound of 
sugar, Host to a boil ; take out the pine, 


Lipo pean and es. in the rab. 


the ae e the 

rime ome — rt a (paekin' wide anal 
“es cover to keep 

Ww 


syrup, 
tie up, first puttin 
brandied tissue paper tpon th sy oa : ‘ 


Sreax Pry.—Cat ‘a tender steak into thin 
slices, and sprinkle them. velth a, wT hitle finely- 
chopped, mushroom,’ ; season 
well with pepper,and salt, the seagon- 
thoroughly over. them .on sides ; then 
roll up-each slice of ‘beef. Pat imto'a Bauce-. 
pan a layer rertherens then - tee and om 
lege rt water to cover them mer gently 
until tender, but not, aveiens, the lid dn 
the saucepan, Have ready a pie-dish lined and! 
bordered with ‘putin themeat anda 
few hard var the quartered; reduce the 
gravy, pen pital ‘with paste, |.of 
an in a quick 


, | toons: 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Sanv0s 

Br ceo so tiadiontatiiat soitelion in 
some measure, all those effects which the 
|| alchemi#stasually ascribes: to what he calls the 
philosopher's stone; and if it does not bring 
riches, it does, the same thing by banishing the 
desire of them. 

Arriacriow. —It-is: by affliction that the:heart 
of a man is purified, and that the thoughts-are 
fixed on ‘a! r ‘state, Wi ; Mioyed 
and imperfect as it is, has power to intoxicate 
‘the -irhaginetion, to fix‘ the waind-apdh .the 
present scene, produce confidence ati ‘elrtion, 
‘and t6 maké ‘him-who-~enjoys: affinehed dnd 
honours forget the hand by which they-were 
bestowed. “It. is seldom that we are othétwise 
than by affliction awakened to a sense of ced 
-eility, or taught to know how ' little ‘allo 
quisitions can condues to séfety or to quiet, 


A Cuezny Worcenr.—It is the eheoxy-wonker 
that sueceeds, No one.cando his best, ox even 
do well, in. -the: midst. .of.: ap -ennaaene. 
0 | Wherefore, if. you work, wark.ias cheertly) as 
youcan, If you dompt ; dou jewen 
a straw inthe way of others... There are.neaks 
and pebbles.and holes: end plenty of -obetrac- 
It isthe »pleasant.word, tha hearty 
word, that helps, and 4 man who has'these at 
command ‘is eure to be. ahelper:to. others in 
the meee of life, along wate ‘$0° many are 


Bort aa FEATURES, ~Rashion decrees that 
i oon the hgir must sait the 
Ad Bate PRs md 
en ages roar the heal, wit = 
na ape ons m re- 
gard to da, harmony - 
the lines “Soman by, ‘the features, requires a 
thorough oon of the main. poiats 
which constitute perfectly-shaped and porpal 
features. A rale worth’ Lining aa Se 
nection with several ee facts about the 
coiffare is the line of the bonnet or sseianied 
always follow the line of the nose, 


Cunsostrms or “Pomrer.—Reoent  exeava- 
‘tions in Pompeii have established the faet.that 
the city was Suilt‘on the site of two ‘othér 
towns, which had-each flourighed-andfallen to 
ruin in turn. The first was inkabited in the 
sixth .contury:2.0., and was merely a ms of 
tion of, families awe welts Janie a walled 
closure for mutual p oa ‘the po 
town was built two centuries later on the site 
of the first, and inhabited by the Samnites, a 

le of considerable ae. as the-rains of 
r buildings testify. 

Viotzet ctitivation in’Germany bids fair to 
rival the famous floral industry.of Southern 
France. Most of the German ‘vidlets are 
grown at Potsdam, while the remainder come 
chi¢fly from ‘Berlin, Charlottenburg, and 
‘Leipzig. By’ great care the florists have 
managed to produce a paige wales .tnee, about 
five and; one-half in¢hes event 
the plant from blossoming we Rp 
and remove the lower leaves and shoots, that 
it grows upright and assumesa palm-like form 
Mignonette can be treated in “the same wa 
and ‘made into tree that‘will fill a who e 
window an@ bloom perpetually. 


vale fo! om ot from th ee dl 
mee r oe me e ops 
which ‘assail the other ‘sex! “Bright and inno- 
-eent‘little implement! Amid the minor bles- 
sings of woman’s lot, thou shalt not be for- 
gotten. Still come, and let thy fairy wand 
shine on her ; still lenfi.an ambitious joy to the 
playthings of "the girl; still.move unconsciously 
pea ~ paitioring | amile of the maiden plan- 

peuvaghens results; still begaile the 
an be reas oughts rove to her-boy on the 
distant.ocean,.or the daughter watching by the 
sick bed of one who-has hitherto toiled for her ; 
still soothe the long dreary moments of faith- 
ful love ;:and thoogh & t a ma sometimes fall on 


Fr, since Pt di is. thy .owner.— 





oy, fat aay ther the rust 
‘uiders. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aurce.—Muslin is named after a city in India. 

Supsrsa.—The celebrated jockey mentioned is married. 

A. 8. R.—The salary of the Prime Minister is £10,000 
a-year. 


ALBERT.—Mexico is ah independent state in central 
America. 


AcmaRn.—Real coral of the best kind is very expen- 
sive. 


N. M. P.—Apply to the secretary at the hospital, 
Fulham-road. 


BE. K. L.—Five feet would decidedly be tall for a girl 
of fourteen. 


D. H. L.—A man can be punished severely for actiug 
as a doctor without being properly qualified. 


P. V. W.—The author of the quotation ‘‘ The rift within 
the lute,” is Alfred Tennyson. 
Con Crecan.—We owe passenger trains chiefly to 
George Stephenson. 

©. BR. 8.—The University of London and Universi 
College, London,.are distinct institutions. of 


0. J. M.—1; Handwriting moderate. 2. Hair fiaxen. 
The deacription is that of a pretty girl. 


Astorta.—The present police force in the metropolis 
was established by Sir Robert Peel in 1829. 

A. R. T.—The Royal Society was established in 1660, 
and Charles Il. was one of its earliest members. 


Curious Jem.—The month of August is named after 
the Emperor Augustus, 


N. D. U.—The woman is entitled to her earnings. 
She should apply to a magistrate for a separation order. 

B.. Morntmer.—A ‘ticeships are generally entered 
into for seven years, S say Bo for phoriet telean. 


K. T..V.—Rinse your mouth with a little 
tincture of Rhatany in half a wine of water. 
~_N, F.—A man cannot, according to the present state of 
the law, marry his deceased wife's half-sister. 


W. J. 8.—If the ent referred to your ordinary 
avocations it is void if entered into on a Sunday. 


Estaer.—The last war between this country and 
France was in the year 1815. r 


Roserr R. T.—Scotland was united to 
Act of Union of 1801 at the same time as 


R. T. V.—Abandon any such foolish ideas, and stick 
to the trade to which you have been apprenticed. 


F.Loga.—The marriage would be perfectly legal. Seth 
means “strong,” Victoria ‘‘ conquering. , 

Rupert Lyns.—The story is not yet published in a 
separate form. 

Sip.—There is no need to give your réal name and 
addregs. We are always ready to answer any questions 
our correspondents may ask, as far as we are able. 

Beena.—The morgane or left-handed 
common on the Continent are not recognized by 
of this country; and a very good thing too. 


8. P. Y.—Eighteen is quite early eno’ for a yo 
lady to be engaged, and then she Geseha be caretul'te ont 
that she thoroughly knows her own mind. 


Ansikz.—Refer him to your mother, and, above all, do 
not en’ je yourself by entering into a clandestine 
correspondence under any circumstances. 


F. M. B.—The eldest son takes the freehold, but the 
personal property is divisible equally between all the 
children. 

G. R.—If the railway company has pleaded contribu- 
tory negligence, it means that they consider the accident 
partly your sister’s own fault. 

C. L. R.—Dog licenses are obtainable at any post 
office. They cost seven shillings and sixpence each. 
Cats are not taxed. 


J.P. Dd, BE ae by all on 4 sink wr a ye you 
are engag : any respecta) wo resent 
guch familiarities, od 

A CORRESPONDENT.—Either ask her the — plainly 
or, if you are already and have doubts in your 
own mind try a little judicious silence and coolness. 


F. W. G.—The tenant is bound by the agreement to do 
the repairs in question ; the landlord has also reserved 
¢° himself the right of entry in the usual way. 

Mary May,—Elizabeth means “‘ the oath of the Lord,” 


Frederick “rich peace.” The hair is a decided chestnut, 
a pretty and rare shade. 


B. W. T.—The marriage would be legal, but the parties 
would be liable to be prosecuted for Saving made a false 
declaration as to their ages. 


N.S R.—A child need not be sent. to school after it 


has reached the of thirteen, or passed a certain 
standard, me 


land by the 
d. 


eS 80 
e law 





Erta.—There is no such law. The confusion has 
probably arisen from the fact that when a person has 
once been acquitted of a crime or misdemeanour he or 
‘she cannot be convicted of the same offence, and if put 
upon trial can effectually plead autrefois acquit (previously 
of any such proceedings. 


acquitted) in bar 





EaRENBRECTS7EIN.—London has not been captured 
by any foreign enemy, since the time of William the 
Conqueror. 


0 which cannot be altered or eradicated. 

W. M.—Being a servant he would be entitled, 
Se ee of the trade is to a year's 
no’ 


for Australia 1s a continent; the highest mountain is 
Mount Everest, one of the Himalayas, and the longest 
river the Amazon. 


ERNESTINE, 


Come, Bepestine, come, sprightly, uy 

ere’s a ou may treasure uw) 

Pw the — k of eet 
me, @etar, we walking 

Where the lo piney om are stalking, 
And the tingale singeth apart. 


With your hand on my shoulder we wander 
Down toward the g! while we ponder 
On.our love and the utterance of love. 

You love my voice like the baying 
Of your hound when proud in his 
And I yours as the gurgle of dove, 


You love me now, then a flower, 
Then a ribbon you dote on an hour, 

Ecli the fancy that’s passed. 
Your loved ones are many, from the feather, 
Yourself, to this sweet summer weather, 
And to me tucked in at the last. 


, Llove you—well, like the 
That are nearest.my for myrrh-fumes 
raidindrededs alincen: 
Toere’s the ‘of flowers about you, 


I should lose it without you, 
And your pak ng om it doth lurk, 


E. L. M.—1. A great deal of the mah now used 
comes from Honduras, in America. 2. We have not space 
to describe the process of , Which is very diffi- 
cult for an amateur to accom 

Erniz.—Act straightf in the matter. . There 
is nothing to be ashamed of, if a few senseless people 
See. Sea oee a ee eS ee 

e. 


N. 8. 


Satve Reorna.—The French method of polishing 
furniture is first to cleanse it of all greasiness, and then 
use powdered Tripoli and boiled linseed oil applied and 
rubbed on with a rag. 

Cissy.—Sisters very seldom agree about such matters, 
but you should not let your temper get the better of 
you, so far as to sulk for a week about such a trifle as a 
necktie or a pair of: gloves, 


Jessiz B —Consult your 
seems to us rather a risky g for you to accompany 
your master and mistress to so great a distance, at least 
without taking the advice of your friends. 


Dear Witt.—1. A gentleman should always give the 
lady sho-peeference 90, © yeteh cide, he Hone 
and should ‘always offer the wall. 2. Gloves sh 
be worn always out-of-doors, and are also indispensable 
to evening dress. 


CAROLINE THE Sevowp,—~‘‘ Undine; or the Spirit of the 
Waters ” is the title of a well-known and charming fairy 


story written by the Baron de la Motte Fouqué. It has 
been translated into English, and has been drawiatised. 


Arturo.— The opera “La Gazza Ladra,’’ literally “The 

Magpie,” is founded on the old story known as 

the “Maid and the Magpie.” It was composed by 
Rossini, but is not often played now. 


Carriz.—To make scrap-book paste dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of alum in a quart of water; when cold, stir 
in as much flour as will give it the consistency of cream, 
— particular to 
much powdered resin as will on a.dime, and 
cloves. Put in another a teacupfyl of boiling 
water, set over the oy Leg the flour mixture into it, 
stirring well all the e. It will soon be like mush. 
When cool, lay a cover om it; keep it cool. For use 
soften with warm water. It will keep twelve months, 


ts in the matter. It 


“ brunecte” a dark 


tp all the lumps; stir in as’ 
y ad odd ue 





Prescott.—To write poetry that 
enjoy is not quite such a simple 
except to a Heaven-born genius. We should 
you to study the laws of versification, and then 
read some of the masterpieces of the great poets. ~ 
are not 8 enough to take a 
Ere any Bee " SS we ton 
uncomfortable instead of refreshed, and it gives you a 
headache, you should not persevere without consulting a 
medical man. 


ght pane: Py fhe Aol the 

mast of a speed would there were 
from the law: of nature known as the 

ieee ral cm he Ma at - of sixty 
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ates on heer would fall into the hand of the person 

throwing i poe] Sone y 

Bertram.—A correspéndent: who -had been a great 

sufferer ap peppy ge yay | ory 
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Tat Loxpoyx Reaper, Post-free Three-half-pence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence, 


Aut Bacx Nomsers, Parts and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


— 251, Now Ready, Sixpence ; 
Ks Ea od 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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